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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
DAIRY VS. FACTORY CHEESE. 


In reading the report of the Dairymen’s 
Convention, lately held in Cleveland I noticed 
that it was resolved, by that Convention, that 
the Factory System of cheese making merits 
general adoption. Now in my views of the 
subject, that depends very much upon circum- 
stances, Having patronized a factory for the 
last two years, I think I can speak advisedly. 

Which pays the best with a given amount 

of labor? If this can be determined the dairy- 
men of Ohio will not be long in deciding wheth- 
er the factory system should be adopted or not. 
If you have but a few cows, it might be better 
to employ the factery, for it is nearly as much 
labor to make from a small as from a large dai- 
ry; and the quality of cheese is not ag good, 
where made only once in two or three days. 
Tf you have not a good apparatus, and good 
rooms in which to make and cure your cheese 
send your milk te the factory; and by all means 
if you do not understand the trade, and cannot 
make a first rate quality of cheese, let the fac- 
tory have it. And also if you have not a care- 
ful band to manage the curd so as not to start 
the “white whey,” let others manage it who can 
be careful. 

I am one who believe that milk can be work- 
ed up as economically in the dairy as in the 
factory, and as far as my observation goes, 
more so. Now what are its advantages; they 
tell us that the factory cheese brings a higher 
price in market; but from the experience of the 
past season, we have the stern fact, that prime 
dairy cheese sold for as much as most of the 


taken off when but a few days old, and the fac- 
tory cheese was generally well cured before 
marketed. This last item is a weighty argu- 
ment in favor of the dairy surely. 

Now for our experiences with the factory: 
the milk must be drawn, and in the can soon 
after sun rise, for it has four miles to travel, 
and it must be ready between four and five 
o'clock P. M.. When very hot weather, and 
flies thick, how comfortable! Labor must.stop 
and all hie to the milking yard, where we find 
the cows panting and blowing under a broiling 
sun; haying or harveet, all the same; in fact a 
greater part of the summer, more time was lost 
by thus breaking into the afternoon’s labor, than 
it would have required to make the cheese, 
We paid two and a half cents per lb. for haul- 
ing the milk, making the cheese, furnishing salt, 
sacking &c., and add to this the loss of whey 
(for who will take hogs to the factory after 
last year’s experiences) and you have the results 
of the associated system of cheese making. 

The whey from a gallon of milk is worth a 
cent for feed to hogs, at'the prices paid last fall 
We sent 433 gallons of milk per cow, to the 
factory; a gallon of milk will make about one 
anda tenth Ibs, of cheese, which would be 
476 ‘Ibs. of cheese; that would make $11,990 
per cow for hauling, making &c., add to this 
$4,33 the value of the whey, and we have $15- 
23 per cow to pay for the luxury of having © 
eur cheese made for us. Now should it merit 
generel adoption? 

With these figures before us I think that ev- 
ery dairymen will answer in the negative. I 
admit that the associated system has done 
much to elevate the standard of cheese-making, 
and has been one of the means. of creating a 
great foreign demand. Butcannot dairy cheese 
be made just as good, and jast as acceptable 





factory made: whereas the dairy cheese was 


to cheese lovers abroad? S. Ryper Jr, 
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FEED FOR MILCH COWS. 


As it is about time for the majority of far- 
mers to have their new milch cows, it seems 
very important in ‘view of the present ‘high 
prices of butter and cheese, that they should 
realize as much ‘as possible from their cows, 
the coming season. Knowing as every farmer 
does, that this can only be done by taking 
more than ordinary care .of our cows. 1 
thought I would like to inquire of those more 
experienced than myself, what food will make 
cows give a larger and richer quantity of milk 
than can be produced by allowing them simply 
good hay and .good pasture? I have found 
bran and shorts very good and have used corn 
meal to some extent, but I find some who ob- 
ject to the corn meal as, in their opinion it 
makes more fat than milk. If such be the fact, 
does not the quality make good the quantity? 

Grafton, Feb.,’66. A Youre Farmer. 





TRAINING HEIFERS. 


It is a very easy watter to train a heifer to 
stand quietly to be milked, but it is an easier 
matter to train them to jump, kick and run. 
The way to teach them to stand still is to al- 
ways require them todo so. The way to teach 
them the contrary is to give them a good op 
portunity for doing so. If there is naught 
to hinder a wild heifer from running, and her 
fears'‘prompt her to run, she can and will run. 
On the contrary if she cannot run, in a short 
time she loses her fear, and stands from habit, 
and habit is one of the most powerful influen- 
ces in this world either for brute or man. 

If you want to transform a wild heifer into a 
well-behaved, well-trained cow, you must be pa- 
tient, and exhibit no temper. Never strike or 
kick her. She must first of all get acquainted 
with you, and learn that you will not hurt her, 
She must learn not to fear you. If, in winter, it 
is best to milk in the stable, make as little fuss 
and as few alarming motions as possible. Han 
dle her very gently. Be careful and not pinch 
the teats. This is a great source of trouble. 
A cow naturally wishes to be rid of her milk. 
She stands quietly until some careless milker 
has given a squeeze that hurts, when she kicks 
and runs. By allowing such a course a few 
times, the habit will be confirmed. 

The best way to manage if you have no sta- 
ble is to have a small, well-fenced yard, and 
teach your heifers to stand for milking in that; 
or, next best, to tie them using them very’ qui- 





etly. We have trained a wild young heifer to 
milk on the open prairie by putting a rope 
about her horns and holding the rope while 
milking, so that if she started: we were ready 
to stop her, thus keping her under our control. 





BREEDING SOWS. 


In the majority of cases more difficulty is ex- 
perienced and disappointment met with, in rear- 
ing a litter of pigs up to the age of ten days, 
than ever afterward. At present, when the 
young “porkers” have a high prospective value, 
the proper care of the breeding sows becomes 
a matter of some importance and anxiety to 
the farmer. 

The food of the sows should be varied and 
moderately salt; abundant enough to keep 
them thriving, yet not sufficient to fatten. It 
is well to give them charcval occasionally, and 
a trifle of sulphur. The slops of the house are 
good feed. ll this tends to keep the appetite 
in a healthy state, and to destroy the tendency 
of the swine to devour their young. They 
should not be closely confined; a small yard, 
at least, should be attached to their sleeping 
pens for them to go into at will. 

Change of quarters, especially when near the 
time of giving birth to their young, is apt to 
work injury, and should be carefully made if 
necessary. They should be supplied with a 
great abundance of straw or other suitable 
bedding, aod allowed to work it down some- 
what fine and compact, and into a bed of their 
own liking, In winter time it requires a warm 
pen, and ample bedding and care to raise the 
young pigs. If poles are placed around the 
sides of the pen high enough from the floor to 
give room for the pigs underneath, it will fre- 
quently save them from being laid on and kill- 
ed—as the sow cannot press close enough to 
the wall to injure them, and she is not so apt 
to kill them in other positions as in this one. 

During the first week in the age of the pigs, 
the mother should be distarbed as little as pos- 
sible. Especially strangers should not ap- 
proach her. Give her warm drink, and but a 
small quantity of food. If she is doing well 
and is quiet, and takes care of her young, “let 
well enough alone.” After a week’s time you 
can feed more, and when the pigs begin to 
come to the trough and eat, you will have am- 
ple space to dispose of all the spare meal and 
buttermilk your premises will afford—Rural 
NV. Yorker. 















The Horticultural Department. 








LAKE SHORE GRAPE GROWEKS 
ASSOCIATION. 


DISCUSSION ON VARIETIES. 


CatawBa —Mr. Uarpenter said this was con- 
sidered the best grape for the Islands; rotted 
some the past season, but still had a good crop; 
he had known some rot there for twenty years 
past; it affected young vines as well as old ones 
and on dry soil as well as moist, so that noth- 
ing as to its cause was satisfactory. He had 
experimented with deep and shallow planting; 
thought the deep planted vine rotted the most, 
and that stirring the soil at the time that the 
rot appeared ircreased the malady. 

Captain Stewart of Cleveland, in answer to 
an inquiry, expressed the belief that the Cataw- 
ba was better adapted to clay soil than to 
sandy. Mr. Dunham was of seme opinion, and 
preferred e ven hard clay without underdraining 
if the surface inclined so the water run off — 
He spoke of the superior quality of the grapes 
from his father’s vineyard, which were bought 
by the proprietors of the Fruit House in pref- 
erence to all otbers, though by a mistake of 
the manager they were put in the house before 
sufficiently ripe. He bad some of inferior qual- 
ity left several weeks longer on the vines, they 
kept till winter in a dry room at home very 
sweet and good. 

Mr. Elliott and Dr. Beckwith agreed with 
Mr. Dunham in the opinion that Catawba 
grapes in this vicinity were generally picked 
and sold before ripe; and that very few ripen- 
ed well on sandy soils. 

Mr. Houghton had been quite successful 
with Catawba grapes on sandy soil close by the 
lake shore, A vineyard planted in 1857, 1200 
vines, bore 7900 pounds of fruit the past year; 
it sold freely with large profit. 

Mr. Elliot said Mr. Houghton’s Catawba 
gsapes were finely colored and sold well but 
were not well ripened. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard had not done much a 
growing grapes, but he had travelled largely 
and had given much attention to the subject; 
had examined many Catawba vineyards in dif- 
ferent States; was of the opinion that the Ca- 
tawba was not adapted to sandy soils; and that 
clay soils should be naturally dry, or well un- 
derdrained. He had known Dr. Dunbam’s 
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vineyard ever since it had been in bearing, and 


| was convinced that his crops would be still 


better if his ground was well underdrained.— 
Mr. Werk of Cincinnati informed him that he 
bought 30 or 40 tons from Northern Ohio the 
past season for making wine; and those grown 
on clay upland soils were three or four degrees 
sweeter by the scale than even those from Kel 
ly’s Island; and the poorest were from sandy 
lands. 

Mr. Bateham asked Mr. Hougbton whether 
in planting a new vineyard on his sandy land, 
he would now choose the Catawba? He 
replied, yes. 

Mr. Griffith said most of us were more or less 
influenced in our opinions by a preference for 
the soils of our own localities. He waslocated 
on a gravelly loam, betwixt sand and clay; sub- 
soil porous, needs no underdraining. Catawba 
does well with him; has grown four tons to the 
acre, the must weighing 80 to 82; has some 
this year from selected grapes weighing 90.— 
We must cultivate well, keeping the ground 
stirred and clean from weeds, and not let the 
vines overbear, as is so commonly done. 

IsanetLa.—Mr. Carpentcr said the Isabella 
is still popular on the Island. The vine thrives 
well on clay as well as sandy soil, and is im- 
mensely productive. The crop is sometimes in- 
jared by mildew, but not by the rot. 

Mr. Bartholemew thought the vine less har- 
dy than the Catawba, fruit ripens a little earli- 
er, but often unevenly; needs thinning to pre- 
vent overbearing. In Chatauque county, New 
York, it is growa largely for the manufacture 
of champagne wine, which is highly approved, 
and often sold at the highest price with a for 
eign brand, in the city of New York, 

Mr. Griffith said the Isabella makes a fine 
sparkling wine, and when more attention shall 
be paid to culture, praning, thinning, ete.,. it 
will prove more satisfactory for such purposes. 

Detaware.—Mr. Mottier has seen no reason 
to change his opinion of this vine; has never 
seen mildew on it—blighted a little last season; 
thinks it the best wine grape, the best grape 
for table use; is more reliable than the Cataw- 
ba; can raise over three tons to the acre, 

Mr. Griffith remarked that there was one lit- 
tle pest exceedingly troublesome to the Dela 
ware and Clinton, the thrip. The grape isa 
splendid one, holds its berries well; believes we 
shall combine it with some other grape to make 
better wine than when used alone, 

Dr. Beckwith thought it well to notice a few 


- 
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objections to it. Skin too thin to ship well; 
bees sting it; does not keep well in fruit house. 

Mr. Bartholemew said the Delaware does ad- 
mirakly at Westfield, N. Y. Bees like it too 
well to sting it; they bite it and take out ail 
but seeds. Some soils prodace grapes with 
thicker skins than others. Delaware ripens its 
wood faster and better than any other kind; 
regards it the best grape we have. 

Mr. Brayton said that notwithstanding the 
defects of the Delaware, such as small berry, 
poor keeper, etc., it is in his opinion the most 
profitable grape in this country. 

DISCUSSION OF VARIETIES—CONCLUDED. 

Concorp.—Mr. Bartholemew remarked that 
the Concord was not a favorite with him, It 
was 2 hardy grape, produced fire clusters, but 
they lucked quality; are a good market grape 
for the Bowery; the leaf not as strong as that 
of the Diana; wine generally inferior. 

Mr. Carpenter said a neighbor of his had 
made a good wine by mixing it with the Isa- 
bella. 

Mr. Griffith said the Concord was the most 
beautiful grape and vine he ever saw, but it has 
the damaging fox taste. Could hardly believe 
it can be made to produce a good wine. 

Mr. Bateham had tasted some twenty varie- 
ties of wine last fall, prepared by Mr. Knox, of 
Pittsburgh, all containing more or less Con- 
eord; few of them even tolerable to his taste. 

The Chairman was pleased with Concord; he 
could make more money with it for wine than 
-with Delaware, 

Drana.—Mr. Griffith pronounced this one of 
the fiuest table grapes we have; and the long- 
est keeper; under favorable circumstances it is 
two weeks earlier than the Catawba. Must 
have a lean, forbidding soil. It makes a good 
growth, and an excellent wine. It has a pecu- 
tliar flavor which is unpleasant to some but not 
0 him. 

Iona.—Mr. Bateham was confident this grape 
had not been over praised. 

Mr. McIntosh liked it more the more he saw 
of it. 

Mr. Griffith, of Penn., bought and planted 
2,400 one year ago, and 10,000 for this year. 
Expected to make money on it. 

MortLep.—Mr. Carpenter said the Mottled 
grape was increasing in value, and is a first 
class wine grape. 

After discussing a few other varieties the 
Association proceeded to ballot for the best 








six grapes for the table and for wine, with the 
following result—the figures anuexed indicating 
the votes cast; 


Table. Wine. 
pean 06273 eS 25 19 
| 2 22 18 
Diane 2... 6eisUdac doors nE 16 6 
il i ai ese ll 2 
| | oie eA Bee ll _ 
WE oc iacannscewedektacae 8 5 
BP Ds Sa WU ein bods edtedses 8 _ 
ee ee Rs a eee 7 _ 
eee ae 6 1 
"eee 5 _ 
ee le ip a ae 2 -— 
Ouydhbqet.s i... owes chee see's 2 2 
Reger®’ No. 19.5. sicsetec ses l - 
Fee RE OO png a _ 
Rogers No.4 .,..s8sss2h-43.. 1 _ 
ONnt0G '.;. . .cnovscckthes siesss 1 10 
Hartford Prolific ....2......--- 1 _ 
Norton's Virginia ...-......... —- 13 
MOB ks: sinks wsbw > sdd demo at —_ 3 
a ti ata aar a — 5 


(In voting the members were requested to be 
governed by their own knowledge—hence but 
few votes were cast for new varieties.) 

COMMITTEES ON EXPERIMENTS AND PRACTICE. 

On motion of Capt. J. Spauipine, Commit- 
tees were appointed to make experiment and 
investigations in regard to several points of 
practical importance to grape growers; to wit: 

lst, On preparation of soils for vineyard 
planting—Rev. N. P. Baiey, Painesville. 2d, 
On best style of plants for vineyards—E. S. 
Bartuo.omew, Norwalk. 3d, On praning— 
Cras. Carpenter, Kelley's Island. 4th, On 
strength or quality of must from different soils 
—Dr. D. H. Becxwitn, Cleveland. 

It was recommended that all members of the 
Association be requested to make experiments 
in regard to one or more of the points named 
above, and send reports thereof to the gentle- 
men named, who are expected to report at the 
next annual meeting. 





Bagren Spots 1x Freips.—Enos Rose, Lake 
Co., LiL, tells the N. Y. Farmer Club that such 
spots were common upon a farm occupied by 
Mr. Rose in Huron Co., Ohio, where corn had 
failed for several years. He succeeded in pro- 
ducing a remarkably heavy crop by giving the 
land a liberal dressing of unleached ashes. 





There are too many who reverse both the 
principle and the practice of the Apostles; 
they become all things to all men, not to serve 
others bat themselves, and they try all things 
only to hold fast that which is bad.— Colton. 
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A LITTLE MORE GRAPE, 


I doubt if you, have had on the varieties 
of grapes named below, any later, more truth- 
ful description or notes. They are from one of 
our best posted and most careful cultivators 
and I could not withhold them from publica- 
tion. F. K. Paentx, 

Bloomington, Iil., March, 1866. 


Carpenter's Mottled as a table grape is of me- 
dium quality; will probably rank high for wine. 
The fruit is always rather pulpy. Vine hardy, 
of compact, rather vigorous growth, but little 
subject to mildew or rot even in unfavorable 
weather. 

Lydia is a white grape of fine quality, ber- 
ries large, bunches medium, sometimes loose 
i ne vigorous, but like nearly all white varie- 
ties, subject to mildew especially while young. 
Here it is hardier and healthier than Rebecca; 
where known it is esteemed one of the most 
promising white grapes. 

Charlotte I am favorably impressed with. 
In quality it is almost identical with perfectly 
ripe Dianas, It promises to be as early as 
Delaware or Cencord. 


Lenoir is neither hardy nor early enough 
here. Lincoln is hardier and better; Alvey 
also. Sulphur is so far the only remedy for 
mildew. I apply it with a bellows, usually 
mixed about half and half with quicklime.— 
Apply it early as a preventive—it will not 
cure.” 





Prewium YrecD or Graras.—Last fall we 
made mention of a little game of brag that 
was then being indnlged ia by the grape grow- 
ers on the Islands—a hat being staked as the 
premiam which should he awarded to the man 
who should show “a little more grape” than his 
neighbors. The Sandusky Register says the 
hat was deposited at that office for safe keep- 
ing. A few days since Mr. Schrail of Put-in- 
Bay called with Mr. Parsons and took the long 
waiting chapeau for distribution. After thor- 
ough investigation it had been proven to be- 
long to Mr. Lorenzo Miller, of Put-in-Bay, he 
having raised eight tons of grapes on one acre 
of gronnd, which is said to be the largest yield 
on record. From a long letter in the Ottawa 
Union we learn that the hat was presented to 
Mr. Miller, with the greatest pomp and cere- 
mony. The grape men of the Islands astem- 
bled, formed a possession, marched, eounter- 
marched, made speeches, et cetera. 





. GRAFTING---CARE OF TREES. 


As the season for grafting is approaching, it 
is about time for some one to inquice when is 
the proper time to cut scions? My answer to 
this. question would be, all scions not readily 
procured at the time of grafting should be cut 
in the winter, or any time before the buds start 
in spring, Reason—because then you have 
leisure and can make a better selection. All 
other scions should be cut after the buds be- 
gin to swell, or as fast as they are needed for 
grafting. Reasons: 

lst There is considerable trouble aad risk 
attending the curing and keeping of winter-cut 
sciors till they are wanted for grafting. 

2d. The old scions, by which I mean those 
cut before the buds swell, may be dead through 
the influence of excessive cold, or some misman- 
agement in their curing. But the new scions, 
or those cut after the buds are started, are alive, 
for they have commenced growing. 

3d. Old scions, after insertion in the stocks 
must reaain from a week to two and even three 
months in some cases, before they begin to 
grow, during which time they are exposed to 
sun, winds and rain and other casualties, where- 
as new scions which have already begun to 
grow, if properly inserted, may be expected to 
continue growing without much, if any, inter- 
mission. 

4th. New scions are more certain to grow 
than old ones. An experienced grafter, who 
has followed the business fer 20 years or more 
tells me he prefers new scions when he has time 
to cut them. It accords also with my own ex- 
perience, 

Some agricultural editors say that newly 
transplanted trees should have at least one sea- 
son’s growth before they are grafted. On the 
contrary, I had better success in grafting trees 
set out last spring and the previous fall than 
old orchard trees. 

In grafting young trees I prefer to graft the 
limbs—a half dozen or more. Some of them 
will most certainly grow, the others can be cut 
off. But if the body of the tree is cut off and 
grafted, and the scion or scions perish, the tree 
is nearly ruined. Besides, a whole year or more 
must elapse before it can be regrafted. 

To prevent the ravages by the borer I wrap 
a newspaper round the collar of the tree, about 
the lst of June, tie the paper with a string, and 
hoe a little fresh dirt around the bottom.— 
About the lst of August I remove the paper 
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and carefully examine the trees for young bor- 
ers, which I seldom find. Two or three weeks 
later I make a second examination. 

To prevent sheep gnawing young trees, with 
a whitewash brush smear them over with sheep 
manure soaked in hot water and beaten with a 
stick till it becomes a homogenous, half fluid 
mass. It is effectual. 1f the trees are much 
exposed, this may be applied twice in the course 
of the winter, as the sheep are liable to rub it 
off with their fleeces, though it does not wash 
off by rains. 

To prevent cows barking young trees with 
their horns, I set three firm stakes about each 
tree, five or six feet high, tie the tops together 
with a cord, then drive a few headless nails in- 
to the stakes, inclining downward, saw tooth 
fashion, for the cattle to rub against. One 
good rubbing generally suffices for the season. 
—Cor. N. Y. Farmer's Club. 





For the Uhio Farmer and Cultivator, 


RAISING CAYENNE PEPPER. 


I send you a few pods of Cayenne pepper in 
this sheet. I had supposed they could not be 
raised in this country. From one plant last 
summer, I had twelve hundred and sixty-three 
pods, mostly ripe. Many people called to see 
it, and all pronounced it the handsomest orna- 
mental plant they had ever seen, Three hun- 
dred and forty-two was the most I had ever 
raised from one plant before. This kind, and 
this only, is what I raise for my family use, and 
1 have raised but one plantgin a season. They 
must be kept clear of frost at all times until 
you are done with them the second year. My 
women take care of them the first season. 

The way we manage them has been to take 
a crock that is widest at the top, fillit with rich 
earth, put the seeds about an inch deep; as we 
generally sow them in March, they have to be 
kept where it is moderately wsrm. When they 
come up and get to growing, pull up all but one 
plant, then manage them as you would other 
house plants until the next spring, when the 
ground becomes warm enough to set them out 
in the garden. Spade deep, and mix in plenty 
of hog and hen manure. On the north and 
west sides I drive stakes, and put np boards to 
keep cold winds off. Tend well, and if you have 
good lack, by midsummer you will begin to have 
a handsome plant. B. 





Men cannot conceive of a state of things so 
air that it cannot be realized, 








SPRING GARDEN HINTS. 


Many delay pruning Shravbery until after 
severe weather passes, 80 as to see what injury 
may be done,—but with March all should be 
fiuished,—taking care not to trim severely such 
Shrabs as flower out of Jast year’s wood, as for 
instance, the Wieglia—while such as flower 
from the spring growth, as the Althea, Mock 
Orange, &c., are benefited by cutting back vig- 
orously. 

If flowers have been growing in the ground 
for many years, new soil does wonders. Rich 
manure makes plants grow, but they do not 
always flower well with vigoroas growth. If 
new soil cannot be had, a wheelbarrow of man- 
ure to about fifty square feet will be enough. 
If the garden eerth looks gray or yellow, rot- 
ten leaves—quite rotten leaves—will improve 
it. If heavy add sand. If very sandy, add 
salt—about half a pint to fifty square fect. If 
very black or rich from previous year’s manur- 
ings, use @ little lime, about a pint slacked, to 
fifty square feet. 

If the garden be fall of hardy perennial 
flowers, do not dig it, but use a fork, and that 
not deeply. 

Dig garden around only when the soil is 
warm and dry. Do not be in a hurry, or you 
may get behind. When a clod of earth will 
crush to powder as you tread on it, is time to 
dig—not before. 

If perennial plants have stood three years in 
one place, separate the stools, replanting one- 
third, and give the balance to your neighbor 
who has none. 

Set out the annuals you may have got for- 
ward in windows or frames—that is the hardy 
ones, The plan used to be to set out in a 
shower; but that plin is barbarous, No won- 
der with such old fogyish rules our bandsome 
young ladies are disgusted with gardeniug.— 
Let the girls lift the seedlings carefully from 
the soil in the pots, set the roots in a saucer of 
water, take them to their assigned places in the 
in the garden, and from the water dibble them 
atonce in. Cover for twenty-four hours with 
an inverted flower-pot—next day cover only six 
hours during the middle of the day,—next but 
an hour or so during hot sun, if there be any; 
and the plant is safe. Study the difference be- 
tween hardy and tender annuals. The latter 
must be set out only io April. In the North 
—extreme north—also of course our rules are 
too early. Go by the season, not the almanac. 
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March is rather a treacherous month, even \ 
our favored Jatitude. Plants that have been 
covered by leaves may be undressed if they 
show signs of growth, which is the best rule 
for uncovering all kinds of protected plants. 

Prune Shrubs, Roses, and Vines. Those 
which flower from young wood, cut in severely 
to make new growth vigorous. Tea, China, 
Bourbon and Noisette Roses are of this class. 
What are called unnual flowering Roses, as 
Prairie Queen and so on, require much of last 
year’s wood to make a good show of flowers. 
Hence, with these, thin out weak wood, and 
leave all the stronger. 

To make handsome, shapely specimens of 
Shrubs, cut them now into the forms you want 
and keep them so by pulling out all the shoots 
that grow stronger than the others during the 
summer season. 

The rule for pruning at transplanting is to 
cut in porportion to apparent injury to roots. 
If not much the worse for removal, cut but lit- 
tle of the top away. Properly pruned, a good 
gardener will not have the worst case of a bad- 
ly dug tree to die under his hands. In a nur- 
sery, where these matters are well understood, 
trees “never die.” 

Box edgings lay well now, make the ground 
firm and level, plant deep, with tops not more 
than two inches above ground. 

Roll the grass well before the softness of a 
thaw goes away. It makes all smooth and 
level. 

Graft trees or shrubs where changed sorts 
are desirable. Any lady can graft. Cleft graft- 
ing is the easiest. Split the stock, cut the sci- 
on like a wedge, insert in the split, so that the 
bark of the stock and scion meets; tie a little 
bast bark around it, and cover with Trow- 
bridge’s Grafting Wax, and all is done; very 
simple when it is understood, and not hard to 
understand. 

Prepare for some little ‘out of the way’ mo- 
tion in the gardening way. The great Land- 
scape Gardeners will tell you to make every 
thing look as naturalas may be. Perhaps they 
are right ina general way, but we never see 
in nature a pole with a hoop at the bottom, 
leading a dozen strings to the top of the pole 
like a sugar-loaf, with scores of Cypress-vine 
branches running over them; trees trained like 
fans, or a dozen of colors grafted on one bush; 
or upright Irish Janipers, or Weeping Willows, 
or, for the matter of that, double Roses. In 
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fact, in some things the more unlike ua'ure, if 
not ridiculous, the better it will please. 

Shrubs are not,near enough emplo ed in 
planting small places. By a judiciou~ selec- 
tion, a place may be had in a blooming state 
all the year; and they besides, give it a great- 
er interest by their variety, than is obtained by 
the two frequent error of filling it up with but 
two or three forest trees of gigantic growth 

Plant thickly at first, to give the place a fin- 
ished appearance, and thin out as they grow 
older. Masses of shrubs have a fine effect on 
a small place. The centre of such masses 
should be filled with evergreen Shrubs, to pre- 
vent a too naked appearance in the winter sea- 
son. 

This is the proper season to lay down box- 
edgings. To make them properly, the soil 
along the line of the edge should be first dug, 
and trod very hard and firm, so that the soil 
may sink eveniy together, or the line will pre- 
sent ugly-looking undulations in time. Rooted 
plants should be employed; cuttings are some- 
times used, but frequently die out in patches; 
a good edge can rarely be made from them. 
The plants should be set pretty low down, leav- 
ing the plants, when set, one or two inches 
above the soil, according to their stockiness. 
Sometimes box-edgings are laid around beds 
formed in grass) When so,a few inches of 
clear ground should be kept clean between the 
grass and the box, or the weeds will be so ia- 
termixed with the box, after awhile, as to ren- 
der it a nuisance. 

Chrysanthemums are now indispensable for 
autumn decoration of the flower garden. Now 
ie the time to procure a supply. They do well 
in any rich garden soil.that is not too dry. 
The Liliputian, or Pompone class are still pop- 
ular for conservatory or pot cultare, but the 
large flowering kinds still remain the gems of 
the open ground. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Liliums, and other hardy 
bulbs set out in the fall, and covered through 
the winter, should be occasionally examined, 
and when they show signs of active growth, 
must be nncovered; in this latitude this is not 
safe until towards the end of the month. 

The improvements that the last few years 
have made in the Hollyhocks have rendered 
them very popular for ornamenting shrubbery 
borders, to which they add a very great interest, 
and are pecaliarly appropriate. They may be 
transplanted quite early in the season, and 
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flower the more freely for it. They are propa- 
gated by dividing the roots in the spring, or by 
seed sown as soon as ripe in summer. The 
choice kinds are increased hy eyes made by cut- 
ting up the flower stems, These are struck in 
a gentle bottom heat.—Gurdener's Monthly. 








GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 
BY JOHN L. RUSSELL, SALEM, MASS. 


With regard to the internal structure, all seeds 
are similarly fashioned, though they may be 
very diverse on their exterior. Every variation 
of size is possible, from the fine dust-like seeds 
of uumerous plants to those large and bulky 
forms of the cocoa-put palms. Yet, in all alike, 
the essential portions of the seed are cotyleden or 
seed lobe, the radical or young root, and the 
plumule or young sprout. The cotyleden, 
whether there is only one or are many to each 
seed, is acellular body, containing either albu- 
men or starch, and susceptible of imbibing water 
from the soil. .A small aperture, called the 
“hilum,” admits moisture to the interior of the 
seed and allows the escape of the young plant. 

On the reception of moisture of the right 
temperature a healthy chemical action takes 
place, the tissue of the cotyledon swells the 
starch or the albumen is converted into nutri- 
ment, the young leaves receive this, the young 
root pushes downward, while the young plant 
pushes upward and is launched into erial life. 
This process, identical in all germination, yet is 
dependent on atmospherical conditions, and per- 
fect success is insured when darkness, moisture, 
and heat are in proper proportions, The first 
is secured by covering the seed in the earth at 
the exact depth its needs require; the second 
by rains or artificial irrigation; and the last by 
repeated observation. Should the last be want- 
ing the other two are valueless; a chemical 
change likewize, however occurs, but it is that 
of putrefacation, and the vitality of the seed is 
lost. 

What that precise degree of heat or warmth 
is which each sort of seeds requires, is known 
oaly by nice and accurate experiment; the usu- 
al way is by guesswork or by some -equally un- 
reliable method. Some gardeners and farmers 
are influenced by empirical rules, such as the 
phases of the moon, by some day of the month 
or of the week. Others, of more reflection and 
observation, have still thought that the flower- 
ing of plants, the blossoming ef fruit trees, or 
the like, would be safer’ guides, better to. be 
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trusted than the almanac or the face of the sky 
or earth. Iam not aware of the existence of 
any extensive tables of observation respecting 
the degree of heat requisite to the best and 
surest germination, yet, from scattered data, I 
am able to make some statements which max 
be worth notice, and which will presently follow. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence that fail- 
uré in part follows too early planting, and this 
isa source of vexation and expense. If the 
farmer’s seed-corn rots in the ground something 
unpropitious is the cause; is it the cold rains 
of the latter part of May, or the ungenial char- 
acter of the earth in regard to the due amount 
of warmth? In market gardening, if the 
squashes be cut off by late frosts, does it not 
teach a profitable but sad lesson that haste 
makes waste? A check to his sweet potato 
sprouts may seriously affect his whole crop, aud 
render it comparatively light. I notice in an 
agricultural paper, published at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, that this root may safely be deferred in its 
planting even till the 10th of June, and yet ob- 
tain a fair crop. What is gained by hastening 
the planting of the Saba or Lima beans which 
needs the warm soil to germinate and then to 
push them ahead? 

In temperate regions, like that of New Eng- 
land for instance, ene is hardly aware of the 
power of the solar heat in raising the temper- 
ature of the ground. As soon as the deep 
snows have melted, and the surface of the earth 
is there exposed to the sun and to the winds 
the frost rapidly disappears, and the thaws pen- 
etrate deeper and deeper every day. - Of course, 
much will depend on the nature of the soil; if 
light and sandy, it is the sooner warmed and 
dried. A black peaty soil, though absorbing 
the sun’s rays, does not thaw so thoroughly at 
so early a period as a lighter and sandy one. 
Lastly comes in order the stiff, clayey soils so 
that the sandy soils of many parts of the Uni- 
ted States are not devoid of value and interest 
to the cultivator, because with proper and stim- 
ulating manures, the increased warmth they pos- 
sess forwards the cropsthrough the entire sea- 
sop. We can see this on a small scale under 
the lee of close-boarded fence, or on the south- 
ern side of a stone wall, where lettuces, erese, 
and radishes can be sown, near Boston, as ear- 
ly as the last of March. A few days of sunny 
weather are sufficient for the seeds to germinate 
and the plants will thrive and grow very well 


although April snows may repeatedly cover 
them an inch or two deep, 
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A plant of the cruciferous tribe, of dimiou- 
tive size, knéwn as whitlow grass, (Draba ver- 
na,) frequently blossoms as early or even earli- 
er than this, which I find growing at Danvers, 
Massachusetts, out of the wet turf and among 
mosses bathed in the cold water of melting 
snows. The cabbage is sown by market gar- 
deners in this vicinity in what are called cold 
frames, where the pulverized soil properly man- 
ured is warmed only by the stn’s heat, and 
this heat acqnired by day is partially maintain- 
ed through the night by covering of straw mats. 
The plants transplanted into the open ground 
on the 15th of April farnish a valuable retorn 
by the 8th to the 20th of June. The pea is 
even sown in February, if the soil admits being 
dug and raked, but in this latitude little is gain- 
edin such experiments; even though germin- 
ating, the foliage on its appearrance above 
ground is feeble, yellow, and sickly; the plant 
waits for auspicious showers and winds. 

I have seen the early meadow grass, (Poa 
annua,) which ordinarily bleoms in April and 
ripens its seeds in June, expand its flowers in 
March in some warm and sheltered sputs; yet 
its blooming at this season could be considered 
no criterion that the coming spring was to be 
.an earlier one than usual, or that the earth 
would be sooner fitted for ploughing or for 
sowing. To look for the appearance of flowers, 
for the leafing out of trees, for the cries of the 
‘frogs, and the like periodical phenomena, in or- 
der to facilitate agricultural operations, we 
must connect with them other data, by all which 
combined we can estimate how warm is the 
‘ground to which we wish to commit our seed 
and from which we anticipate a speedy return 
in the form of desired crops.—Agricultural 
Report. 





For the Ohie Farmer and Caltivator. 
TRANSPLANTING SOFT MAPL®. 


Will some one of the readers of the Farmer 
tell me when is the proper time for re-planting 
soft maple for shade trees and how to plant 
them? as I want to ornament a part of my yard 
with soft maple. Henry Oarren. 


Answer.—The soft maple being an early 
growing tree may be transplanted early in the 
spring, though this is not essential. Any time 
in April or May will usually answer, On natu- 
rally dry, or well drained soils, this tree will do 
well when transplanted in the latter part of 
October. Ep. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivetor. 


ESSAY ON SPRING CROPS, 








READ BY R. BAKER, BEFORE LORAIN FARMERS’ CLUB 


In early spring it is an important item in the 
labors of the husbandmaa, to prepare the land, 
and put in his spring crops. It is questionable 
whether it pays to raise them for sale in this 
coontry. These crops continually raised and 
sold off, will soon beggar the soil. Most.of the) 
lands in Lorain are adapted for the best. grasses, 
consequently should be used for the breeding 
and fattening of stock, also for butter, cheese 
and wool making. ‘These crops are valuable 
if well cultivated and properly consumed. It 
becomes every farmer to properly prepare the 
laud, secure the best varieties of seed, and to 
put them in so as to secure a full plant; har- 
vest them in proper season; and so to dispose 
of the grain as to make it not only profitable 
at the time, but more so in the rich fertilizing 
qualities returned to the soil for future crops. 

Among the varieties of small grains, the oat 
crop is the widest cultivated. This crop is a 
great exhauster of the soil, consequently re- 
quires rich cultivation to secure a profitable 
crop. It has been said, (and perhaps some 
members of the club may endorse the same) 
that oats will grow on wet poor land, where 
other spring crops could not mature. This 
may be the case, and the result will be but a 
scanty harvest; perhaps 15 to 20 bushels per 
acre; where on a rich soil, properly cultivated. 
(and no depredation befalling it) would produce 
from 60 to 80 bushels per acre. 

All crops generally do best when the drill is 
used for putting in the seed, especially oats, it 
being very difficult to cover all the seed. The 
land should be plowed in the fall; though in 
an open winter, January or February would be 
better, as it would escape the heavy fall rains. 
The land should be so plowed, that no water 
can lodge on the surface. To secure a No. 1 
crop, sow. early, say by middle of March, so 
that a strong growth of straw is secured, a bet- 
ter quality, and a larger quantity of grain will 
be the result. If sown broadcast, 4 bushels; if 
with drill, 3 bushels of seed per acre Will be 
sufficient. Oats need to be harvested early to 
prevent loss of grain by falling out, and for se- 
curing a better fodder from the straw. 
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Baruey.—The barley crop has not till re 
cently been cultivated much in this county, 
and now not to a very great extent. This cli- 
mate is too dry for barley, though in a cool 
moist summer it will mature better. Bat little 
of the barley raised in this section of the coun- 
try would do for the English maltsters, The 
greatest difficulty is the hot July sun, which 
causes it to dry up before matured; consequent- 
ly, a light thin berry is the result. If oats can 
be raised on wet thin land, and seed slightly 
covered, barley must have good culture, and io 
all cases will fail if the surface water is not ta- 
ken off. The best preventive to a failure is to 
put this crop on to a rich loam, well under- 
drained. 

There are several varieties of barley; the 
English Chevalier (two rowed) is perhaps the 
nicest; the berry is large, a thin bright skin, 
and weighs about 54 lbs. per bushel, The bald 
or skinless barley is raised to advantage in some 
parts, but does not succeed well in this county; 
the heads being heavy, they are apt to break 
the straw, and fall over, making the harvesting 
dificult. This variety will weigh 64 to 67 lbs. 
per bnshel; will make good feed, but is not 
good for malting purposes. The six rowed 
variety is mostly cultivated in this section of 


the country. The best crop raised in the coun- 
ty was grown on the farm cf Mr. Harris of 
Sheffield Lake Shore, nearly 70 bushels per 
acre of fine quality. The soil was muck, mixed 
with some clay, subsoil clay, not underdrained, 
but well ditched. 


The land should be plowed as for oats, 
straight, narrow aud deep, well harrowed, and 
. iflumpy, rolled. Three bushels seed per acre, 
if sown broadcast, and 23 if drilled. The crop 
should be cut down so soon as safe from shriok- 
age. If too ripe, the berry will have a rough 
skin, and the color too dark. 

This crop can be seeded with clover or grass- 
es quite safely; generally with better success 
than with wheat. The soil being better pulver- 
ized at the time of seeding. As barley is less 
exhausting to the soil than oats, it will be well 
to cultivate it to a greater extent. In the re- 
port for 1864, Commissioner Newton states 
that Ohio for that year put into oats 497,546 
acres; amount raised 14,428,833 bushels; aver 
age number of bushels per acre 29; average 
price, 75 cents per bu.; average for one acre, 
$20 28. Barley 67,016 acres—1,585,630 bush- 
els, average 239 per acre, at $1 56 per bushel 














$36 92 per acre, leaving $16 04 in favor o 
barley. As barley was selling at an exorbi- 
tant price in 1864, we will take the prices for 
present time. Barley at 90 cts, per bu., and 


oats at 40 cts, leave a balance of $9 70 in fa- 
vor of barley. 


Srrine Warat—This crop cannot be de- 
pended on in this county, some few good crops 
have been raised, but generally speaking it has 
failed. We canuot afford to raise wheat in 
this section, unless the ravages of the various 
enemies is stayed. 


Pras.—This is a valuable crop, will exhaust 
the soil but little, will help to destroy weeds, 
and if the climate would allow, the crop would 
pay to raise for sheep feed; but it does not 
succeed with us. 


Beans —The bean crop is good (many varie- 
ties) for garden vegetables; bat as a farm crop 
let us grow something better. 

Inpian Corn.—This is better adapted to our 
climate, than any of the small grain crops.— 
Without it, we are at a loss to fatten our beef, 
pork, &c. One great advantage is its coming 
in at a later period in the season, so that it does 
not interfere with the harvesting of grain and 
hay crops. Corn does best on a rich soil, and 
when attempted on a poor thin soil; it must be 
enriched with barn-yard manure, plaster, or 
some other good fertilizer. It generally suc- 
ceeds well on sod turned over; but in most 
cases does better the second year, as the sod 
beeomes better pulverized. This crop, if well 
cultivated, prepares the soil for a future grain 
seeding, and will leave the land in a better, 
rather than a worse state. It will work as well 
as a fallow, by keeping the land clear of all 
weeds, 

The land should be well plowed; too many 
hurry over this part, and are careless about 
covering all grass and rubbish that may be on 
the surface, There are so many varieties of 
corn, each individual must choose for himself. 
The dent variety is best adapted for this sec- 
tion; the “Hackberry” being one of the best, 
producing very well, has a small cob and deep 
set berries. Should be planted 34 by 4 feet, 
straight, so that the cultivator may be run 
both ways. The cultivator should be kept go- 
ing every few days, which will pay good inter- 
est. Corn should be cut. early, and the stalks 
secured while they are green, the fodder being 
more valuable than hay for milch cows and 
sheep. 
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MARKETING OF THESE CROPS. 


This is looked upon as an easy matter by 
many. Sosoon as possible after harvest the 
bulk of the produce is hurried to market.— 
Journey after journey of 20 miles or more is 
made; the cash is hoarded up, or spent—most- 
ly the latter; as but few men that practice 
selling the grain produce, have any money to 
put by. 

It is well to commence marketing so soon as 
bad weather commences in the fall; by feeding 
the grain to sheep, fat stock and young cattle. 
This may seem a slow process, but the most 
sure. How much better to consume it on the 
farm, and thus prepare the soil for more abun- 
dant future creps, than to sell the greater part, 
and enrich the farms far away. Let the larger 
part of our farms be put into good grasses, so 
that we may produce plenty of good stock, and 
after pasturing them well, make them off when 
well mutured. It wili not pay to sell young 
steers or half fatted beef or mutton. A fat an- 
imal will always secure the highest market price, 

All corn, barley and oats should be returned 
to the soil in some shape, either in the making 
of beef, mutton, pork, butter, cheese, or horses 
for the best market. Grain properly fed to 
stock well attended to will mostly give good 
returns, and if but small returns, the value of 
the manure to be returned to the soil, will near- 
ly compensate by increasing the value of crops 
hereafter; to say nothing of increasing the per- 
manent value of the farm. Look at the ex- 
pense of hauling grain to market. How many 
journeys and expenses, and small profits. Some 
members of this club will carry off corn 20 to 
25 miles, losing nearly two days, and returning 
with a very few greenbacks, 40 bushels is an 
average load; say this is worth 50 cts. per bu. 
You have $20, short expenses self and team 
two days, &c. In many cases stock and farm 
neglected during the two days. This seems to 
be an unprofitable business. 

We think it can be readily seen that by feed- 
ing our grain to stock, we not only secure bet- 
ter profits, but have the credit for producing 
good beef, mutton, wool, butter and cheese. 
This seems the cheapest, easiest and most prof- 
itable mode to market our spring crops- 





Sroprine tHe Roots or Trees.—In order to 
keep the roots of trees from beds of flowers 


which are cultivated in English parks, deep 
trenches are dug and filled with concrete, which 
forms a solid wall which roots cannot penetrate. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
ANSWER TO SUNDRIES. 


In the Farmer of Feb. 3d I find a number 
of queries presented to your readers by Mr. A. 
H. Wreny, of Mt. Gilead. It is quite proba- 
ble Mr. Wrenn would answer a majority of 
these queries as inteligently as any who may 
reply, yet I approve the course he has adopted. 
As in science so in Agriculture correct theory 
and practise never lose by investigation. It is 
more to invite investigation than to- enlighten 
any one that I sabmit answers to a few of the 
questions submitted. 

Query lst. What is the best mode of drain- 
ing? 

Ans.—I must leave to others having more 
experience to describe the best mode—Tile, 
and tile manufactories are too far distant at 
the present time for farmers of this locality to 
use them. In the absence of better material I 
use solid white oak plank; the width of the 
plank to be governed by the amount of water 
present, one plank 5 inches the other six 
inches wide, nailed in the shape of an inverted 
V. During the last few years I have put down 
several hundred rods of this kind of drain and 
have found it to realize all and more than I ex- 
pected. It will no doubt be said this material 
will rot; but will not good plank last say twen- 
ty years in this position? If so I venture the 
opinion that the improvement has paid 100 per 
cent. on the investment, even though the whole 
labor must be repeated at the end of that pe- 


riod. 

Query 2d. When is the proper time to seed 
down land to grass? 

Ans.—Sow timothy seed with the fall grain 
giving it the last drag of the harrow, and the 


coming spring 
seed, 

Query 3d. What are the most suitable 
grasses for pasture? 

Ans.—In this locality, timothy and clover 
have a decided preference, both for meadow or 
pasture. 

Query 4th. When should grass be cut for 
hay and the best mode of curing &c. 

Avs.—This depends on the disposition we 
propose to make of the crops. 1f it is intend- 
ed for sheep then by all means cut it green. 
A meadow of timothy and clover cut while in 
blossom and properly cured, is worth double 
the amount than if cut at a late period. Bat 
wher the hay is intended for market or for 


add a liberal supply of clover 
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horses and cattle, it is perhaps advisable to delay 
the cutting a short time. The greatest error 
amongst farmers is delay in cutting, and drying 
too much after it is cut, before hauling. The 
grass should lie long enough to wilt and then 
be’ put up in tall, small cocks, and after standing 
24 hours more or less according to the weather 
open them to air, and although the hay is ap- 
parently green and heavy, yet as soon as all ex- 
ternal moisture is removed it is ready for the 
mow. If however the hay must be stacked it 
must have a little more sun or it will fire fang. 

It requires some judgement to know jast 
when or how green hay will save, many farmers 
dry it too much and greatly injure its quality 
under misapprehension of facts, One ton of 
early cut hay properiy managed in curing, is 
worth two tons such as is generally pat up by 
farmers: If any one doubts this 1 hope he will 
makc the experiment the coming harvest. 
Let him cut and cure properly one stack of hay, 
say about the 20th of June, and another stack 
the middle af July, and in the fall or winter 
open the meadow to his stock they will very 
soon enlighten him on the subject. 

Query 7th. when is the best time for manar- 
ing lands? 

Ans—When I was a younger man I 
thought the only proper way was to plow it un- 
der—lI now perfer leaving it on the surface. In 
the fall ground is hard, time is economizcd, and 
my experience satisfies me that there is nothing 
lost in the good effects of the manure. 

Query 8th. When is the best time for sow- 
ing oats? 

Ans.—The earliest possible moment the 
ground is in order in the spring. 

Query 9th. When is the best time for har- 
vesting wheat and oats? ' 

Ans.—About one week sooner than farmers 
generally say it is ripe 

Query 10th. When is the best time to cut 
timber for mechanical purposes? 

Ans,—January and Febraary. 

Eastern Ohio, Feb. 1866. 

Remarx.—We commend the above series of 
answers to the careful consideration of our 
readers. We would like to receive fifty or a 
hundred others of the same sort, adapted to | 
various localities, circumstances &c. En. | 


Beauty and wit will die; learning will vanish 
and all the acts of life soon be forgotten. But 
virtue and piety will remain forever. They ure 


G. 








the foundation of honor and esteem. 


BROOM CORN. 


Broom corn, like other grain raised by the 
farmer, must have good attention to insure a 
good crop, and it is necessary to have the 
ground where you intend to plant it, in good 
condition. My plan is this: (if the field has 
been under cultivation for any length of time) 
plow the ground as deeply as possible, and im- 
mediately after plowing, give it a good rolling; 
this not only leaves the land in a smoother con- 
dition, but also breaks up the clods which if 
left as when plowed, would throw the drill out 
and you would have the seed sown irregular; 
this should be avoided if possible, for it is a 
great advantage to have all the broom corn 
break ground as near the same time as possible 
for by this means, all the corn comes on at 
ouce and is not liable to be smothered out. 
It is also necccssary that great care should be 
used in the selecting of seed; I always save 
my own seed, and by this means, am always 
sure of its coming up. 

I plant as soon as I can in the spring; some 
however, do not plant until very late, and they 
say they have just as good brush asI do, but I 
am not so sure of it. My reason for wishing 
to plant early, is this, those brush stalks that 
are not ripe when [ cut the first time, have a 
chance to get ripe, while if you wait and not 
plant until late, they do not have a chance to 
ripen before the frost, which of course spoils 
all that is not cut. 

Tn the eultivation of broom corn, great care 
should be used and not a weed allowed to grow 
umong it; if this is not done, the corn does 
not brush well, and besides this, it does not 
vet ripe as soon as corn that is free from weeds; 
where the ground on which you plant broom 
corn, is new breaking, it should be planted as 
early as possible, and should be planted as you 
would plant sod corn, with this exception, it 
can be drilled io, instead of planted bv band. 
Very good crops are raised on the sod.—Cor. 
Prairie Farmer. 





Lands which have been long in caltore will’ 
be benefited by the application of phosphate of 
lime, and it is waimportant whether the deticien-- 
cy be supplied in the form of bone-dust, gaano, 
native phosphate of lime, or marl,—the land‘ 
needs lime also. 





With the exception perhaps of at ger, fear is 
the most injurious of the human passions. 
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HEAT IN VEGETATION. 


To form some sort of judgment of what is 
required by vegetation, let us take asparagus. 
According to some records by James Winthrop, 
esq., Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, &c, asparagus was fit for the 
table at Cambridge, Massachneetts, in the year 
1793, on the fifteenth of April; in thé year 17- 
94, on the twentieth of April; in the year 17- 
95, on the twenty-sixth of April; and in the 
year 1796, on the twenty-fourth of April. In 
the year 1803 asparagus was offered in Boston 
market on the twenty-seventh of April. In 
the year 1813, according to the Hon. John 
Lowell, of Roxbury Massachusetts, asparagus 
fit for table use came on the fourteenth of 
May; in the year 1815, on the sixth of May; 
in the year of 1816, on fifth of May; in the 
year of 1818, on fifteenth of May; in the year 
1820, on the first of May; and on the same 
day of May in the year 1822. The town of 
Roxbury, the residence of Mr. Lowell, is about 
four miles southward of Boston. 


According to the best authorities in garden- 
ing, to force asparagus, in order to have it 
in use at an annusual time of the, year, 
the soil of the forcing frames must never 
be lower than 50 degs, Fahr. at night, and 
by day the maximum heat may be 62 degs. 
Fabr. The mimimum of required warmth in 
the soil is at least twenty-five degrees less 
than is usually employed in the ordinary hot- 
bed used for germination and growth of some 
kinds of plauts. Let it be understood that these 
fifty degress of heat must be uniformly main- 
tained in order to push forward the stalk 
and force it into growth above ground. Was 
there, then, all that difference between those 
springs when asparagns wes a month earlier— 
between 1793 and 1818, or between 1804 and 
1813—a difference of actual heat of the ground 
out of doors; and, if so, to what causes can 
it be traced? What affect the power of heat- 
ing by the sun the months of March, April, 
and May? Itis a commonly received opiaion 
that cold summers fellow severe aad cold win- 
ters, and in some instances such is the case. 
Thas, the summers of 1836 and 1837 were so 
cold that “Indian corn did not ripen in Massa- 
chusetts, and the winter of 1835—’36 was said 
to have been the coldest since that of 1780, 
‘Long Island sound was closed about six weeks, 
and in the county ef Berkshire, Massachusetts, 





large numbers of our native forest trees were 
destroyed.” — : ' 

If I rightly comprehend this subject, how- 
ever, 1 do not think that it is the amount of 
cold or its intensity that injuriowsly affects the 
coming spring or summer, but the condition in 
which the winter’s snows find the earth, If the 
ground is slightly frozen, or which is possible, 
is free from frost when it is covered by the 
first snows, and the cold prevents these snows 
from melting away before other and successive 
snow-storms succeed, the soil, on the retarn of 
spring, will rapidly absorb all the ice and snow, 
and an early spring may be the result. In 
this case the earth will be ready to become 
warm much sooner than when a hard frozen 
soil receives scanty snows throughout the win- 
ter. Something of this sort we find in the Ar- 
etic regions, where the warm and cellular snows 
at the end of summer bury the earth iu a light 
porous envelope, which, by and by, is protect- 
ed by the denaer and drifting snows of the win- 
ter-time. The present winter, I864—’65 is one 
of unusual continued cold: does it follow that 
our coming summer will be unpropitious? 
Conjecture can be, I fear, of little value, and 
time can only tell. Still if there is anything 
to be gained by such “signs,” and no expection 
of certain crops can be predicated, it is well 
worth the knowing beforehand that we labor 
not in vain. 


There is anotber point to be considered, viz: 
‘whether in sections ef eountry unvisited by 
deep snows and severe freezings, and where 
the bare ground is exposed to the sun’s rays 
early in the year, the springs are always propor- 
tionally more forward, or this precocity, if it ex- 
ists, can be depended on? In other words, will a 
more southern latitude of two or three degrees 
help the soil, so that it may be sooner fit for 
cultivation in consequence of its facility ef 
being soover warmed? 

From notes or. vegetation, made at the Uni- 
ted States Naval Observatory at Washington, 
D. C., latitude 38 degs. 53 primes N., during 
the year 1864, kindly furnished me by the late- 
Captain J. N. Gillis, through James 8. Grinnell, 
esq., I find that asparagus is fit for the table 
on the 28th of April, which, as it will be per- 
ceived, is not so early as at Cambridge Marsa- 
chusetts, in the year 1793—’95, nor in Boston 
in the years 1803—'4, and abont a fortnight 
sooner than in Roxbury Massachusetts, in the 
years 1813—1822. The winter of 1863—64. 
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was mild, with much rain, and cold weather did 
not visit us until February, and then for a few 
days only. The middle of March hada few 


cold days; but the average of winter was that: 


of open and mild weather. Taking for granted 
what I have unfortunately no means of prov- 
ing, that the asparagus season or the time for 
cutting it is the average one at Washington, 
as denoted in 1864, then the eccasional precoc- 
ity of more northern and eastern climates, like 
that of Boston and Cambridge, must be due 
to some extraordinary causes, which must be 
taken into account in the general scope of our 
subject. 

Should one still further estimate the degree 
of warmth, and even heat, to which the ground 
is raired by the sunshine, we should find it far 
greater than is ordinarily suspected. The range 
favorable to vegetation is from 34 degs Fabre» 
heit to 140 degs, as already intimated; in like 
manner, (00, the very germination or first vital 
action of the seed must have between 34 deg 
and 40 deg, so that there be no danger of de- 
composition, and snfficient warmth to maintain 
circulation. The common pea. to which I have 
alluded as being sometimes early sown, requires 
at least 40 deg., and when it is forced for early 
use the temperature is from 45 degs., to 52 degs.; 
that of the air to keep it growing healthily is 
at 66 deg., and after it has flowered from 52 degs 
to 70 degs. is necessary to mature its pods. 
An ordinary greenhouse, which contains a mis- 
cellaneous, collection of hardy plants and shurbs 
flowering in the winter months, may be regula- 
ted to advantage, if its temperature be not 
lower than 40 degs., but by the sun’s rays in 
the day-time it may rise to 60 degs., or even 
higher, to fall again to 40 degs., or a little be- 
low. The cooler temperatare of the night 
time is favorable to all plants, inviting them to 
repose by diminishing their excitability —Ag- 
ricultural Report. 





Best Variety or Peas.—Landreth’s Extra 
Early is the earliest of all, the greatest bearer, 
and yields the largest aud most delicious seeds 
of any of its class. Early Frame, which 
reigned king for half a century before Lan. 
dreth’s Extra Early appeared, ia still a good 
Variety; it succeeds ag second early. Eugene 
and Champion of England are third earliest, 
and excellent variviies. Blue Imperial is 0 
fourth or late variety, the richest of all peas; 
Eugene i« next best. All the marrowfats are 
good. Bishop's Dwarf and Tom Thumb ar 
very dwarf, but good varicties—Monthly Adv 
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Lhe Poultry Department. 


For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
DOMESTIC POULTRY. 








THE DOMINIQUE OB “CUCKOO” FOWL. 

This variety, there is good reason to believe, 
is old and distinct, though it is generally looked 
upon as a mere bara-door fowl, that is the acci- 
dental result of promiscuous crossing. But 
there are several fowls among the barn-door 
fowls, so called, that are seen to be repeated 
generation after generation, the counterparts of 
which are to be met with scattered here and 
there over this country as well as Europe. So 
constant a repetition of corresponding features 
would seem to declare that there are several un- 
noticed and undistinguished varieties of fowls 
which deserve to be regarded and treated as we 
do other distinct sorts. 

Some writers believe and tell us that there 
may be bred to color and the other eharacter- 
istics, several varieties among what are termed 
common dunghill fowls. There is no doubt a 
great deal oftrath in it. Writers disagree up- 
on the proper derivation of dunghill fowls, but 
the general belief is that they are the result of 
premiscuous crossing for several years, some 
possessing more of one pure breed in it than 
another. Some are a conglomeration of nearly 
all the breeds, crossed and re-crossed for years, 
bred in and in. My object is to set forth and 
substantiate that Dowinique fowls are worthy 
of a prominent place among the pure and noted 
breeds. Although it bas been useful and is the 
choice of many, all purposes considered, it is 
still not cultivated and bred with the carefal- 
ness and distinctness that other breeds are. 

Every one can tell a Dominique as far as it 
can be seen; we find them everywhere, but not 
all cuckoo colored fowls are genuine. We 
find very handsome Dominique color in half 
breed Shanghais. To give readers a correct 
idea of this fowl, a description would not be out 
of place: 

The name of cuckoo is applied from its bar- 
red plumage, resembling the breast of tbe 
cuckoo. ‘the prevailing color is a slaty blue, 
undulate” and softly shaded with white, all 
over the body, forming bands of various widths. 
The comb pretty large, some single, erect and 
serrated, other double and rose, and when ina 
high condition are vivid scarlet; irides bright 
orange; feet and legs either light flesh color or 
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yellow; bill same color as legs and feet; skin 
of fowl corresponds with feet and legs. The 
hens are a medium sized fowl, plamp and full- 
breasted; some about size of Dorkings, others 
not as large. Cocks average the size of White 
Dorkings, some as large as Gray Dorking; av- 
erage size of the breed is a little less than Dork- 
ings. I often think they would make a fair ri- 
val of that noted breed, in most respects simi- 
lar and equal. The fact is, many Dorkings, 
pure bred, are Dominique in color, and most 
Dominiques, and also have same color of feet, 
legs and skin, and are as good layers—I think 
far surpass them: No. 1 setters and nurses, and 
as valuable in every respect as Dorkiogs. 

The chickens at two months old, exhibit the 
barred plumage even more perfectly than the 
fall grown bird. The eggs average about two 
ounces each, are white and smooth. The new- 
ly hatched chicks are grey, resembling those of 
Gray Dorking and Silver Polands, except color 
of legs and feet in jatter. This breed supplies 
an unfailing troop of good layers, good setters, 
good mothers, and good feeders—eat about 
same amount of grain as Games and Dorkings; 
good foragers, and need very little or no feed in 
summer. ‘hey are well worth promotion in 
our poultry yards, instead of extolling others 
unfairly, and leaving this valuable fowl unno- 
ticed. In this fowl I can see nothing inferior; 
the breed has very few and very smal! faults in 
my estimation 

Bement says: “The Dominique fowl, well se- 
lected and carefally bred, is a fine and useful 
bird. They are distinguished as Dominique by 
their markings and their color, which is gener 
ally considered an indication of hardiness and 
fecundity. They are by some called Hawk- 
colored fowls, from their strong resemblance in 
color to the birds of that name; also called 
Cuckoo, from a resemblance to the bird of that 
name, We seldom see bad hens of this varie- 
ty, and, take them all in all, we do not hesitate 
in pronouncing them one of the best and most 
profitable fowls, being hardy, good layers, care- 
fal setters and nurses, and affording eggs and 
flesh of first quality. 


“In any close grouping of the breeds of poul- 
try, the Dominique might perhaps be safely re- 
ferred to the Dorkings. Some of the slate col- 
ored, barred Dorkings are scarcely distinguished 
from them, except by the fifth toe, and many 
do have that. Still there is something very 
permanent and remarkable in the peculiar style 








of plumage, that ought not to be lost sight of. 
It.is with difficulty got rid of by crossing. Half 
bred Spanish and Dorkings have quite retained 
the barred and shaded feathers of the Domi 

nique parent, displaying the comb, ear lobe and 
stature of the other. And this is quite confined 
to a few breeds only, not showing after crossed 
with Games, Hamburgs or Malays, a circum- 
stance which makes us believe it to indicate an 
ancient descent from some peculiar and original 
parentage.” 

Samuel Allen, in Browne’s Appendix to 
Poultry Yard,—speakieg ef the oomparative 
merits of the different breeds of fowls, says:— 
“The Dominique fowl is another breed becom- 
ing more and more in favor, as they are univer- 
sally pronounced as being hardy, good layers, 
careful nurses, and affording an abundance of 
excellent eggs and delicate, tender and sweet 
flesh, and is almost equal to the Dorking as a 
table fowl. Besides, their beautifal appearance 
when in full plumage, is quite an acquisition to 
the farm yard, lawn, or poultry yard. A large 
yard of pure, perfect Dominiques is a sight for 
a lover of fowls.” 

Mr. G, ©. Pierce says:—“Taking all in all, I 
believe the Dominique fowl to be one of the 
very best breeds of fowls we now have and 
breed, and | do not know of any breed that al- 
ters so little by in and in breeding, either in 
color, health or size as this one. They are first 
rate layers, and although they do not come up 
to Leghorns, Hamburgs or Spanish, in laying 
so young and as large number of eggs, I think 
them far better setters and nurses.” 

If not permitted to incubate they will equal 
Spanish, but aside from this, there are none or 
few more valuable fowls for every and all. pur- 
poses than the Dominique. Yours, &c., 

J. 0. Cox. 





MATING STOCK FOWLS. 


Tam a great advocate for choosing young 
birds for this purpose, and recommend that 
early pullets be selected every year for stock 
the following season, and pat with two-year 
old cocks for instance. Pullets hatched in 
May attain their growth and bécome perfect in 
shape, size and health, before the ehills of win- 
ter. They should be pat with eocks of two 
years old when they will lay on the first ap- 
pearance of mild weather, and their produce 
has the same advantage as these have had be- 
fore them. I do not advocate having young 
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stock fowls so much oo account of their laying 
early, as [do for the superiority of their breed- 
ing. Neither is it desirable to breed from fowls 
of all the same age. Where it can be done, it 
is better to put a two-year-old cock with pullets, 
and vice versa. It is well to introduce fresh 
cocks of pure breed into the yard every second 
year; this prevents degeneracy, aud for the same 
reason no cock should be kept more than four, 
if it is intended tokeep them in the highest pos- 
sible perfection and efficiency.—Cor. Wilkes’ 
Spirit. 





“SUCH A RATTER.” 


A cotemporary gives the following account 
of his experience with a dog which he bought 
from a dealer, on his assurance that he was 
“such a ratter.”. He had some trouble at first 
in getting a rat on which to try his “pup.” 
He succeeded at last, and says: 

However, the next day I was so fortunate 
as to secure from a boy inthe market a fine 
old-line bob-tailed rat, whose furious efforts to 
chew everything within reach gave promise of 
glorious sport for Nip. Took the rat home, 
called my dog aod told my wife that if she 
wanted to see the way that terriers did rats, to 
come down in the basement. She came down 
and shut the door—just in time, too; for as 
soon as Nip saw the rat, he, Nip, my ratter, for 
which I paid the old gent five dollars, made a 
most unmistakably cowardiy movement to- 
ward the hall. Wife, on a chair, said the dog 
did not appear to see tke rat. 


Told wife to keep her breath. Thought 1 
would not give Nip any reason for not seeing 
the rat again, so I tied the string that held the 
rat to the dog’s hind leg. He saw the rat that 
time aid jumped on the chair by my wife. 
Wife laughed and sboved him off. ‘Tricd the 
stove next. Got off the stove withont being 
shoved, The rat, however, being an old stager 
and not being used to such treatment, made a 
demonstration on Nip’s rear, and I don't be- 
lieve little Fiora Temple ever made better 
time in the game time than the dog and rat 
made around the room. ~ 
of heat, dog had the lead, closely followed 
by rat, who on striking the half-mile pole, (foot- 

ool in the corner) broke badly, in fact nearly 
broke his back; and before he could be brought 
down (he was sliding on his back,) dog-led him 
by whole. length of string. Didn’€ stop fo 
wind, but started on the second heat. Got off 





well together (tied) and went finely around 
neck and tail until they reached the judge's 
stand, (wife standing on a chair,) agaivst. which 
dog brought up solid, bringing the jadge down 
in a style pre-eminently sudden, if not dignified. 
The heat was decided against the dog you may 
bet, and it was only after much persuasion that 
the judge would again take the stand. 

The third heat may be amply termed a dead 
heat. They got off as well apart as the dog 
conveniently could, and gailed lively until just 
as they struck the last quarter, when the rat 
which ran about as well op his back as on bis 
legs, shied the track, and got rather queerly 
around a table leg. Dog kept on as fast as the 
string and the length of his hind leg would let 
him. Qn raising the rat he was found to be 
non compos, totally defunct, in fact dead. Nip 
was not much better off. 

Wife said that that deg couldn't kill mice. 
Told her that he had certainly killed that rat; 
but on viewing the feat in a scientific light, I 
must confess I did not feel quite satisfied with 
the performances of my pet, and the next morn- 
ing gave him away to a milkman, who wanted 
a ratter to free his stable from the depredation 
of the vermin. I have not been able to ascer- 
tain which left him first, the rats or the dog. 





PLANTING TREES NEAR the LINE 


The farmers of Massachusetts are asking the 
Legislature to forbid the planting of fruit or 
other trees nearer a neighbor's field than fifteen 
feet, in order to prevent lawsuits and preserve 
neighborly good feeling. This is a wise sug- 
gestion, for when trees are planted close to the 
line they draw part of their nurture from the 
wrong side of the fence, and if the neighbor has 
a row of trees also close to the line, the two 
rows will be too close for profit. In such case 
froit falls upon a neighbor's land, rendering a 
trespass necessary to get it, and the neighbor is 
apt to feel that he has a right to part of the pro- 
ceeds of his own land, especially if he have no 
trees on his side.—Erx, 


onli 





Pursue, keep up with, circle round and rouud 
your life, as a dog does his master’s chaise. 
Do what you love. Know your own bone; 
gnaw atit, unearth it, and gnaw atitstill. Do 
not be too moral. You may cheat yourself of 
much life so. Aim above morality. Be not 
simply good; be good for something. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
A TALK TO COUNTRY GIRLS. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. - 


Soon spring, the most beautiful, will really 
be with us; for we have heard the trumpets of 
the thunder blown abroad, and three or four 
zephyrs have winged their way from the south 
with letters of perfame under their wings, which 
promise us she is coming in good time. 

Then the farmers’ daughters who read this 
will searcely think much of it, for they will be 
out to welcome the anemones and violets, and 
the silvery-throated birds will be their daily 
companions. 

The farmers’ daughters are soon to be the 
life as well as the pride of the country—a glo- 
rious race of women which no other land can 
show. I seek not to flatter them; for before 
they can become this, they will have to make 
earnest effort of one or two kinds. There are 
some who depreciate their condition, and some 
who have a false pride in it, because they de- 
mand more consideration than they merit. A 
want of intelligence upon all the subjects of the 
day and of a refined edacation, is no more ex- 
cusable in a country than a town bred girl, in 
these days of many books and newspapers. 

Many girls are discouraged because they can- 
not be sent away from home to boarding schools; 
but men of superior minds and knowledge of 
the world, would rather bave for wives, women 
well and properly educated at home. And this 
education can be had wherever the desire is 
not wanting. A taste for reading does won- 
ders; and an earnest thirst after knowledge, is 
almost certain to attain a sweet draught of the 
“Pierrian Spring.” There is a “farmer’s dangh- 
ter” in this very room in which I am writing, a 
beautiful, refined and intellectual woman, in 
whose girlhood books were not as plenty as 
now, and who obtained her fine education un- 
der difficulties which would have discouraged 
any but one who had as true a love for study. 

I will state why I think the country girls are 
yet to prove the hope of this country. The 
women in towns and cities are becoming so uni- 
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versally unhealthy, and so almost universally 
extravayant, foolish and fashionable, that men 
are almost in despair about getting wives who 
are not invalids, and providing them with what 
they demand after they have married them.— 
Unless a young man has the fortune (good or 
bad) to be the inheritor of wealth, he must 
spend the best bloom of his youth in acquiring 
enough “to start upon” as people are expected 
to begin now-a-days. Men, even ia high places, 
would go to the country for their choice, -if 
they met there equal refinement with inteli- 
gence. Women are preparing to take a noble 
stand in history, and they cannot do it in igno- 
rance, 

Town girls have the advantages of more 
highly polished manners and greater accom- . 
plishments. But country girls have infinitely 
more to recommend them as rivals of their fair 
city sisters, They have more truth, household 
knowledge and economy, health, (and conse- 
quently beauty,) simplicity, affection and fresh- 
ness of impulse and thought. When they have 
cultivated minds, they have more chances in 
their favor for good sense and real ability, be- 
cause so much of their time is not demanded by 
the frivolities of society. The added lustre of 
foreign accomplishments could easily be caught 
by such a mind from a very little contaet with 
the world. 

I would not speak as though our farmers’ 
daughters were deficient in education. Many 
brillant scholars and talented women may be 
found among them,—in New England this is 
especially so,—but I would seek to awaken the 
ambition of all to become that admired and 
favored class which they ought to be, if they 
will but unite refined culture with their other 
most excellent graces. 

A sweet country home, with roses and hon- 
eysuckles trained to climb over it, with intelli- 
gence and beauty within, toil enough to insure 
health, and leisure enough to court acquaintance 
with books and flowers and the loveliness of 
nature; with peace, plenty and love, is surely 
one of the Paradises which heaven has left for 
the attainment of man. 





Young women who would not appear as co- 
quettes, and old men who would not appear 
ridiculous, should never speak of love as of a 
thing that in any way concerns them. 





If the door of mercy is shut upon you, you 
shut it yourself. 
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USES OF SICKNESS. 


BY JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


We do net envy those who have “never been 
sick a day in their lives.” True, they have been 
saved much suffering, yet they have lost a val- 
uable experience. Sickness when rightly im- 
proved, is an important part of the discipline cf 
life. Its proper tendency is to soften the char- 
acter, to draw ont the affections and sympathies 
for .others, to develope patience, to awaken 
a sense of dependence upon God, and thas in- 
crease the exercise of love and faith toward 
Him, enabling us to say, “It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted.” 

The character, too, often attains a depth and 
maturity through sickness which it would not 
otherwise attaia. Moreover, we have often no- 
ticed that the willow which bends to the earth 
with every gale that sweeps over it, will always 
lift its head gracefally afterwards as though 
nothing serious had occurred, while the stately 
forest tree that laughs at the frail willow, though 
in its might it may weatber many a gale, has 
never the power to rise again, when once the 
tempest has laid it low. And thus it is that 
those with frail constitutions will often outlive 
the hearty and robust. 

There is often a degree of thoughtlessness on 
the part of the sick, which not only prevents 
them from recognizing the hand of Him who 
“doeth all things well,” and thus receiving the 
benefit designed by Infinite Love, but renders 
them peevish and impatient, thus protracting 
their own illness and sadly marring the comfort 
of those who attend them. 


To every invalid we would say, be patient, 


and as far as possible, cheerful. If you would 
have sunshine reflected around you, let it shine 
from your own countenance. Loving childhood 
with its happy tones ard winning ways, so de- 
lightfal in a sick room, will instinctively shun 
one who indulges in moroseness, impatience 
sullennezs or fault-finding, and to adults it is no 
less unpleasant. More sympathy is expended 
upon those who suffer patiently, than upon 
those whose complainings and fretfulness weary 
the ear. 

Remember the kindness and care of those 
who minister to your wants, and repay them 
with thanks and pleasant smiles, instead of ta- 
king everything as a matter of course. Over- 
look neglects, and treasure up only the kind- 
nesses, 80 will all have pleasant thoughts of you, 





and delight to do you service. Who that has 
taken care of such a friend but remembers it 
with pleasure, and delights to do them addition- 
al service? Always have a kind tone and pleas- 
ant word for every oue. It is not impossible, 
and sickness in adults is no excuse for ill nature. 
Be considerate of your vurses, and save their 
strength, putting them to no more labor or 
trouble than is necessary, Do not be over fas- 
tidious about food or attention. Watchers are 
often employed when there is no real occasion. 
Darkness is more favorable to recovery than ar- 
tificial light: the sleep, too, is sounder, and if 
drink or whatever is desired is placed within 
reach of the invalid, this tax might often be 
dispensed with. Affection or a fear of seeming 
neglect often prompts the offer, when it should 
be firmly declined by the invalid, especially 
when sickness is waning into convalescence. 





FASHIONABLE WMEN. 


Fashion kills more women than toil and sor- 
row. Obedience to fashion is a greater trans- 
gression of the laws of woman’s nature, a great- 
er injary to her physical and mental constitu- 
tion, than the hardships of poverty and neglect. 
The slaye-woman at her tasks will live and grow 
old, and see two or three generations of her 
mistresses fade and pass away. ‘The washerwo- 
men, with scarce a ray of hope to cheer her in 
her toils, will live to see her fashionable sisters 
al! die around her. ‘The kitchen-maid is hear- 
ty and strong, when her lady has to be nursed 
like a sick baby. It is a sad trath that fashion 
pampered women are almost worthless for all 
the good ends of human life. They have but 
little force of character; they have still less 
power of moral will, and quite as little physical 
energy. ‘They live for no great purpose in life, 
they accomplish no worthy ends. They are 
only doll-forms in the hands of milliners and 
servants, to be dreased and fed to order. They 
dress nobody, they feed nobody, they instruct 
nobody; they bless nobody, and save nobody. 
They write no books, they set no rich examples 
of virtue and womanly life. If they rear chil- 
dren, servants and nurses do all save to con- 
ceive and give them birth. And when reared, 
what are they? What do they ever amount 
to but weaker scions of ‘the old stock? Who 
ever heard of a fashionable woman's child ex. 
hibiting any virtue and power of mind for 
which it became emivent? - Read the biog- 
raphies of our great and good men and women. 
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Not one of them had a fashionable mother.— 
They nearly all sprung from strong-minded 
women, who had ahout as little to do with 
fashion as with the charming clouds — Ex. 





GOOD MANNERS. 


When you walk in the streets with a lady, 
keep your hauds out of your pockets, and your 
cigar out of your mouth. We would sooner 
be caught stealing than in the act of smoking 
while walking with a lady. Don’t change sides 
with her on crossing the street; it is quite as 
improper that you should fall through cellar 
door and other traps set by careless people, as 
that she should. Always take the right band 
when you meet another person, and don’t stop. 
At the table take the dish the hest offers you, 
and don’t pass it to the nearest neighbor, even 
if a lady; it is ungenerous to reprove your 
host or hostess to his or her face. There is a 
point where self-abnegation becomes rudeness, 
and this is precisely that point. The person 
who gives the entertainment has a right to say 
which shall be served first. Don’t offer your 
chair to a newcomer, unless it is the only one 
of the kind, and the best in the room. 

Rise when another guest leaves the house 
where you are entertained, but do not follow 
to the door—you may thus spoil a more cordial 
leave-taking. Don’t sit cross-legged in presence 
of ladies or in company. Keep your finger out 
of your buttow-hole. Make yourself as com- 
fortable as you can without incommoding any- 
one. Your host if a gentleman, always likes to 
see his guest comfortable and contented. Be 
neither @ pump nor a pumper, but alternately 
resume both positions. Ask and answer ques- 
tions with diplomatic propriety. Speak well of 
people or do not speak at all. Nothing indi- 
cates a greater lack of colloquial ability than 
vituperations, slander, or angry declarations. 
Maintain repose if the earth quakes. Always 
wear a clean shirt and collar, and do not fail to 
use a tooth-brush. All of which is respectful- 
ly submitted to those who would be recognized 
as persons of good breeding.— Ex. 





Growine OLp,—What is it to be old? It 
does not depend upon the fact that we have ex- 
isted duriog a certain number, of years allotted 
to each of us. To be old is to have no longer 
a beauty or charm, If a woman preserves the 


attractions of youth until she reaches the age 
of one hundred, she will be younger than the 
woman of twenty who wants them. 
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The Houscheeper's Department. 


For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
TABLE WARE. 


There is no little thing in household affairs 
more pleasing than to see a table spread with 
white tea ware. White is in good taste, and 
seems so pure and clean, The cost is no more 
than to set a table in divers colored ware—not 
so much, indeed—for good white ware is gen- 
erally very good. 

I can hardly eat at the house of my good 
friend Julia; she is an excellent woman to visit 
with, so cheerful and genial; but ob, the tea 
ware, old crazy cracked stuff! The plates are 
old purple-gray ones, and instead of a ring when 
set dowa, sound like a wet, water soaked, sog- 
gy something, while little nips are broken off 
the edges as travellers in the Holy Land chip 
little keepsakes of a sarcophagus. The cups 
and saucers are mottled green and brown with 
aimless, blotched red stieaks ranning round 
them. When the hot tea is poured into them, 
they buzz and siog like musquitoes, while a 
smell rises from them of mingled soap suds and 
third rate dish water. The forks have an occa- 
sional tine, the knives, some have handles, and 
some have none. Her bowls have been used 
for baking custards, and bear grizzly marks and 
scratches and stains around the edges. The 
cream jag has lost its handle, the teapot the 
tip off its spout, and the sugar bowl a shingle 
off the top. The table linen always looks as 
though it had been overlooked the last two or 
three wash days, and ‘the loaf of bread often 
comes to the table pinked round the edges with 
nitblings of mice. 

I do really protest against such tea ware, it 
costs so little to have nice white ware, not to 
save for compatty, the company of those |who 
come and eat and drink, and go away from your 
roof and talk about you, bat for the daily use 
of the dear ones surrounding the table, Only 
think of the beloved children growing up to 
manhood and womanhood, who will one day 
take their places out in the world, the memory 
of their homes will go with them through life. 
If the table service is neat and pure, it will be 
a pleasing remembrance; if coarse, and if un- 
couth and slatternly, it will likewise be remem- 
bered. Mothers should look well to these little 
things that will live and have an joflaence long 
after the summer grasses wave over them. In 
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the season of flowers always have some on the 
table; they look cheerful, and help to elevate 
and refine all who come in contact with them. 

Don’t use dishes that are cracked and grow- 
ing gray. Put them in some out of the way 
place. Cracked cups, bowls, pitchers, and like 
dishes will answer admirably to put jelly or 
jam in; while cracked plates are good to cover 
*pickles, and a great many other things. 

If your knives lose handles, and you are in- 
genious,’ put them away till the handy man 
comes along. There ia no need of such things 
being destroyed, they are useful in their places 

I always think dishes mean something, just 
as @ woman’s clothes are the index to her char- 
acter. They seem to have a language and to 


tell tales on the feminine head of the housebold. | 


Rose... 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


TABLE WARE. 


———_  —— 


In a late number of the Ohio Farmer I ob- | 


served a piece from Rosriia in favor of white 
dishes. Of course, every one has aright to 
her own opinion and there are not two persons 
whose tastes are exactly alike. I have no ob- 
jection to pure white dishes, but flowered dish- 
es are my choice; on children’s minds they 
make impressions never to be forgotten and 
they also make pictures of study for men and 
and women. How well I remember the pretty 
dishes, we used tu have at home; on an old 
pitcher was a harvest scene—men hauling hay, 
others mowing and raking, and one carrying 
water. On a little plate which I begged of 
mother, and which her mother had given to her, 
was a scene of Musulmans crossing the desert 
to worship at the temple of Mohammed, and 
then we hada china set which was kept for 
compapy, which were white, and each had a 
wreath of pink and green flowers. How de- 
lighted I was to see the dishes put on the table 
and how careful each child was of them. 

I well remember another set of blue plates 
with the name of each State of the Union, 
each name enclosed in a circle. How well I 
remember too I broke the last of those plates 
and my mother was very sorry; Ican yet see 
her sad expression of countenance which made 
me feel worse than if she had scolded me. We 
had also many other dishes some with birds 
and other interesting scenes. But by degrees 
as I grew older those sacred dishes were replaced 
with white ones in which I never could see 





any real beauty. The flowered dishes were 
considered too old fashion and not for anything, 
were they permitted to be seen on, the table 
when we had company. By the time I grew 
up the flowered dishes more almost entirely dis- 
carded. I used to love to visit Mrs. B. with 
my mother. She had such a variety of flower- 
ed dishes with which to decorate her table. 
She was too poor to lay aside her old dishes 
for new white ones. A set of new dishes after 
all costs a pretty round sum, when other things 
are more needful, but Mrs. B. had a good kind 
heart and all her table ware and premises bore 
the name of neatness. Any dish looks inviting 
if it is clean, as truly as any person looks pretty 
who has a pure, bonest heart. 

When I went to house-keeping I of course, 
bought white dishes, asthey were the only good 
dishes to be had, but some time ago I bought 
a flowered plate for a child, thinking we ought 
to have one sunny spot in our table ware—I 
was told when I bought it, that it was the on- 
ly one in the store, avd a large china store at 
that—Our little hero of course, was pleased 
with the plate and thinks the priest in the stately 
door of the picture is papa with his gown on. 

No wonder that Albums have orignated with 
their variety of flowers and pretty scenes, and 
well may the Literary Album with its many in- 
viting pictures find a large circulation, We 
want pictures—pictures on the table and every- 
where for the edification of our children and 
ourselves Farmer's Lirtte Wire. 

Fairfield Co., Ohio. 





KEEPING BACON HAMS. 





Make a number of cotton bags, a little larger 
than your hams; after the hams are well smoked, 
place them in the bags; then get the best kind 
of sweet, well-made hay, cut it with a knife, and 
with your hands press it well around the hams 
in the bags; tie the bags with good strings, put 
on a card of the year to sbow their age, and 
hang them up in @ garret or some dry room, 
and they will hang five years,aod will be betier 
for boiliug than on the day you hupg them up. 
This method costs but little, and the bags will 
last forty years. No flies or bugs will trouble 
the hams if the bay is well pressed around 
them; the sweating of the hams will be taken 
up by the hay, and the hay will impart a fine 
flavor to the hams. The hams should be treat- 
ed in this way before the hot weather sets in. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


EATING, PORK. 


In a late number of your paper I notice av 
article which I took for Editorial, headed— 
Shall we eat pork? A case is mentioned of Tri- 
chenosis or Trichiua having occurred in De- 
troit, Since reading your notice I have seen 
another stating that the woman who died in 
Detroit as was supposed from this disease was 
a German, lately arrived, who had got the in- 
sect into her system before loaving Germany; 
the case was exotic. 

If there is danger in eating what is appar- 
ently healthy pork here in the United States, 
of taking into the system an insect not seen by 
the naked eye; which will increase rapidly 
and penetrate the whole muscular system, 
causing intense agony and certain death, then 
no other considerations are of any comparative 
importance, and it becomes the duty of all well 
informed persons and the newspaper press to 
warn people of theirdanger. But if we should 


be so alarmed because we hear of this disease 
in Germany, and the rumor that a case has oc- 
curred in Detroit, as to refase to eat pork that 
is as healhtfal as it ever was, thereby causing 


great pecuniary loss to some and great incon- 
venience to many, we would not act wisely. 
The rinderpest is prevailing and increasing | 
toa very alarming extent in England: We 
have not heard the question asked,—“Shall we 
eat beef? In Germany 'where there have been 
cases of this disease, has it evidently effected 
the hogs? If not, what led to the discovery 





that it originated in the hog? Might not this 
parasite live in the German’s favorite Bologna | 
Sausage, and not be killed io pork as ordinari- 
ly cooked by us? How many degrees of Fab- | 
renheit can it stand? 

Just now the hog product of the U. States 
looms up in unwonted importance, not only in 
supply and demand, but it euters largely into 
the knotty question of recoustraction: it is a| 
very important article in the subsistenee of the | 
Southern States, no other can take its place. | 
It is the only salt meat that has ever been eat- 
en to any great extent in those States; enst it 
aside ar poison, the prodactive labor of the | 
South will be seriously reduced, and in their | 
diminished rations both white and black folks 
will find a constant cause of irritation and dis- | 
content. 

Let us not be unnessarrily alarmed; my im- 
pression is that the hog crop of the U. States 


through greatly reduced in numbers was never 
more healthy than this year, ' It may yet trans- 
pire that the.“bears,” in New York, who have 
sold very largely short, have had a hand jn 
these alarming rumors; at any rate the ques- 
tion is of too much importance to jump at 
conclusions seriously effecting it. 
Jas. D. Lapp, 
Oltumwa, Iowa, Feb. 26th, 1866. 





EARLY TOMATOES--KITCHEN 
HOT-BEDS. 


This esculent is now of such every day use 
that it may be classed as a necessary of life. 
Tomatoes fresh from the vines, nicely done 
up, make a dish few would turn up their noses 
at. Yet without some care its season of bear- 
ing is short, as it will pot grow freely until hot 
weather comes, while the first fall frost finishes 
them, if not protected. 

Now a week or two in advance with this 
crop is quite important. The market garden- 
ers know this and bend all their energies to be 
first in the market, knowing that the price they 
can get for them is many times greater than 
sometime after, when they are plenty in every 
garden. A few suggestions as to how people 
may get along without hot beds may not come 
amiss. 

The convenience we are about to recommend 
all must have, which is nothing more than the 
kitchen window, supposing it to face the sun. 
About the first of March, take « box that will 
fit the window sill, say nine inches wide, and 


nine deep. Bore a few holes in the bottom to 


let out the superfluous water. Take a few 


| pieces of charcoal, broken crockery, or the like, 


and cever the bottom for drainage, then select 


‘a nice fertile soil from the woods and fill to 
| within, say, three inches of the top of the box; 
| press down slightly, then sow your seed evenly 
_over the soil, very slightly covering the seed, 


not over a quarter of an inch deep. If the 
soil is quite moist no water will be needed, but 
generally it will be best to give it sufficient to 
settle the soil. Now get some pieces of 7 x 9 
glass and lay over your box, and you have ® 
miniature hot-bed. 

Care must be taken that the room does not 
full below 50 degs. at night, especially after the 
seed has vegetated. If it is likely to do so at 
the window, remove the box into the room and 
cover it up with a blanket, taking it to the 
window again in the morning. Here the seed 
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will soon vegetate, and some care will be re- 
quired to prevent the young plants from dam- 
ping off. After they have grown, say eight or 
nine inches, give a little air each day. 

When they begin to show rough leaf, take 
them all carefully out, root and all, and fork 
over the soil preparatory to replanting; which 
do in the same box, placing the plants deep 
enough in the soil, or up to the first leaves; on 
this depénds their well doing, as otherwise they 
are very apt to damp off. Place over the glass 
again until they become established, after which 
it may be gradually withdrawn for good. By 
the middle of April, the plants will want more 
room, and transplanting will again do them 
good. The best way is to take three or four 
boxes, into which plant them so they will be, 
say three inches apart; at first they still want 
the window, but pretty soon the boxes may be 
set in a warm sheltered spot by day, and taken 
in at night, until planting time comes, when 
they may be transfered to the open ground. 





Cucortng as a Disinrectant.—A French 
chemist has recently brought forward a cheap 
method of generating chlorine as a disinfectant 
in place of the comparatively expensive chlor- 
ide of lime. The preparation consists of com- 
mon salt, red lead, sulphuric acid and cold wa- 
ter. The red lead is mixed with salt, and in- 
troduced into a bottle full of water; the sul- 
phuric acid is added afterward gradually, and 
shaken at intervals. By this process sulphate 
of lead is formed and precipitated, and sulphate 
of soda and chlorine remain dissolved in the 
water. The chlorine, which gives the liquid a 
yellew color, is disengaged as soon as the bot- 
tle is epened. This preparation presents an- 
other advantage, in addition to that of cheap- 
ness, namely, it does not disengage the chlor- 
ine too rapidly, and hence is not so rapidly ex- 
hausted. If, however, a rapid disengagement 
be required, the liquid may be poured into 
flat plates, so as to. offer a large surface for 
evaporation. Managed according to this meth- 
od, the preparation is found to realize the most 
satisfactory results as a disinfectant. 


Broopy Murrain.—An Ohio correspondent 
of the Rural American gives the following re- 
cipe: Take one tablespoonful of saltpeter, dis- 
solved in one-half pint of water, (for one dose.) 
Give three doses the first day, two the next day 
one the next, and so on. I have seen cattle 
cured with this when they were given up to die. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator, 
FOREHANDED. 


This is a very homely word—quite obsolete 
among genteel people—and yet it stands firm 
and solid among the long columns of the Dic- 
tionary. It is generally applied to farmers and 
brings to our mind’s eye one of those iden. 
tical personages sitting by his comfortable fire- 
side at peace with himself and all the world. 
It brings also an instance which came under 
our Own observatios and which we cannot for- 
bear relating: 

Going west from the vityge of K—,about 
two miles, the traveler would not fail to notice 
ove of the farms along that rohte, because of its 
gentle, rolling hills, pleasant meadows, and neat 
strong fences that surround all the fields) Ap- 
proaching the outbuildings, they are all in har- 
mony with the fields. Neatly painted barns, 
the yards alive and cheerful with fat, happy an- 
imals, and the pets of the farmer and his girls, 
the horses, pawing and proud of themeelves 
and their surroundings. 

All this appears so cheerful that of course 
you expect a fine house to match it; but doom- 
ed to disappointment, you find the house worm- 
eaten, rat-eaten and time-eaten. The walls were 
lew and the rooms oppresively warm in the 
summer season. ‘There are three girls and 
about six boys and only two rooms below which 
conjointly serve for eating, sleeping and sitting 
for the family and visitors also. 

But there are no complaints. The wife and 
mother is a sensible woman and has taught her 
daughters to be sensible also and to abide cheer- 
fally by the decree of the father, which is to the 
effect that when all the farm is in perfect order, 
stocked, and fenced, when the out buildings are 
finished and complete in number ia appearance, 
then a new house shall go up, and correspond 
in style of finish and furniture with all their 
reasonable wishes, After the house is complet- 
ed they can sit down with no anxiety as to how 
they shall contrive to keep up appearances— 
dig, rub and serab in the kitchen so as to pre- 
sent a genteel appearanoe in the parlor—but 
openly and honestly they can say to their friends 
that every thing is just as it looks to be, and 
hence no room for cloudy brow or anxious and 
uncertain glance to the future, for whose emer- 
gencies they are prepared. C. Me 8 








If you wish to strike for wages, strike with 
the ax or hoe, 
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Rural Miseellany. 


LIVING LOVE TOKENS. 


BY MRS. H, M. T. CUTLER. 








Whatever is pure and good on earth mast 
be the offspring of love. Indeed, love is the 
vital element of the Universe, and those who 
cap interpret nature, see within its heart-core 
the manifestation of this all-pervading element 
whenever one particle finds affinity for any other. 

And these various combinations may take on 
forms of beauty in proportion to the vital ele- 
ment within. Who knows the meaning of a 
flower? Is it not God's love token to his chil- 
dren, the most graceful that even infinite thought 
could devise. 

We imitate the thought when we bestow 
them as tokens of our love, when other expres- 
sions might seem too gross, And what so 
graceful as the gift of a flower from a child?— 
Once as I was leaving the house of a friend, a 
loving little sprite followed me and said, 
“Please take these flowers;” and the smile on 
her face was like the perfumes of the beautiful 
blossoms, leaving a fragrance in my heart that 
will follow me on my way. It seemed like a 
blessed omen. ‘The child had spoken to me in 
the language of the Lord, and unknown to her- 
self had showered a benediction. 

Not long since I was at the house of another 
friend, and they went into the garden and dug 
for me some of its choicest treasures to enrich 
my home. I accepted them also as God’s 
smiles. And while I looked oat, as the gener- 
ous man was making my heart more sensible-of 
its divine relations, a rude looking neighbor 
passed near. The sense of the beantiful was 
but faintly developed in his soul, but my friend 
said, “Here, take two or three of these flower- 
ing almonds, and some of these roses and lilacs, 
and plant them in your yard. It will cost but 
a few mipates labor, and will make home so 
much pleasanter,” 

I looked upon my friend with veneration.— 
How deeply bad he penetrated the interior life. 
How blessed the giver of beauty! Who could 
say how many pure and holy thoughts those 
plants whisper to the rade, untuatored souls in 
whose presence they will bloom. God’s love 
tokens to the lowly. Beautifal types are they 
of the innocence and purity of young life, and 
when gathered and fading, and their essence re- 
turning to the most subtle elementary existence, 
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and their rainbow hues melted and gone up to 
commingle with the pure cerulean of the skies, 
how they whisper to us ef the renewed and sub- 
limated existence of the immortal nature waft- 
ed upward so its Creator. 

A voice that onee rang musical changes in 
our ears has floated upward, where the com- 
bined songs of angels reach us only as great 
silences, just as the mingled hues of light are 
melted into azure. We know them not hence- 
forth, and because their existence has put on a 
form so complete that our dull senses’ cannot 
separate its members and identify the likeness. 
It is only the partial, the finite, that we here ap 
prehend—and God manifests his all-pervading 
love and his consideration for us by breaking 
the beams of sunlight into rainbows, and dip- 
ping his pencil in their hues and transferring 
them to the flowers. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


A HOME PLEA TO OUR PEOPLE. 


In these times of great stir-about, when the 
whole Yankee world appears to be changing 
place, it seems fit to say a word in favor of 
the privileges enjoyed by the people of the 
North, of the wealth we spurn, the vast reve- 
nues we desert, in order to grasp, as we think, 
more luctative or golden opportunities else- 
where. We seize the revolver and bowie-knife, 
and fly to the cotton fields of the South to live 
on bog and hominy, hunt down guerrillas and 
horse-thieves, gaard ourselves against gamblers, 
thieves and cut-throats. to be hated and perse- 
cuted, for the gambler’s chance of winning at 
the table of strife the coveted fortune, or los- 
ing what we have acquired by persistent effort 
and good ecoromy. 


We also risk the loss of our moral and re- 
ligious training, to say nothing of the risk we 
run of our own lives and the lives of those we 
hold more dear than our own. Or we grasp 
the trusty rifle and hie to the Rocky moun- 
tains to fight our way with the red men of the 
forest and its wild beasts, with famine and pri- 
vation, leaving good bomes and society, church- 
es, school houses, the endearments of friends 
and civilization; expose ourselves to bodily per- 
ils, and what is of more importance, to con- 
tamination from the society of greedy, unscra- 
pulous and disappointed adventurers, the lep- 
rosy from which is more dangerous to the 
peace and quiet of your present life (say noth- 
ing of the fature) than was the leprosy of Naa- 
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man; add to this the necessary associations 
with the savages, the wars and beastly conflicts 
in which yon must engage, the inhumanizing 
influences by which you must be surrounded, 
then say if you do not pay enough for the 
gambler’s chance of winning at the table of 
strife, the gold you may grind out of the 


mountain rock, or wash from the sands of its 
streams, 


Now that some will win I doubt not, but I 
predict that it will be a small minority of those 
who make the venture, and fully believe that 
if you take a specified number of men and 
count their wealth in the aggregate ten or 
twenty years hence, it will be found that those 
who remain in the rugged North will be found 
to possess more solid wealth, to say nothing of 
the superior influences that will naturally ve 
thrown around them, than those who seek dis- 
tant fields to experiment in money making. 


Where winter reigns grass will grow; this is 
an order of Nature, and nothing short of a soil 
unfit for its production can prevent it, if you 
give itachance. And it is a fact that the soil 
being equal, the land will yield as much natri 
tion in a single year in high northern latitudes 
as it will where the growivg seasons are longer. 
Land must have rest as well as men. High 
north it rests in winter; meantime the frosts 
penetrate it, pulverize it and prepare it for vig- 
orous action in spring. 

Far south it rests in summer. In one case it 
is too cold and wet for vegetation; in the oth- 
er too hot and dry; between these two extremes 
it rests not eo loug in wiuter, but it takes a 
rest in summer, the length of which is in pro- 
portion to its !atitude. As wealth comes di 
rectly or indirectly, from the soil, the most 
speedy way for the American farmer to obtain 
it is by the raising of stock. The stock easi- 
est raised in a country not well supplied with 
labor is grass eating stock; the most profita- 
ble of the grass eating stock is probably sheep; 
the real value of their fleece is superior to any 
other fibre for clothing, and the demand will 
be equal to any supply that the wool will pro- 
duce. Their flesh is the most healthy and to 
many the most toothsome of all the animals of 
the farm. Their droppings are the best ma- 
nure and better distributed than from any oth- 
eranimal. They require more care and pay 
better for it then any other. They need little 
else than grass, green and dried, to keep them 
in the most healthy condition, and should have 





both as many days in the year as circumstances 
will permit. 

Hay is furnished with less cost, with the pres- 
ent facilities for cutting and saving it, than 
grass, because one acre of meadow will go fur- 
ther than two of pasture, and the cost of put- 
ting it up and feeding it out is paid by the ex- 
tra amount of business that can be done on a 
given amount of land. And because this stock 
thus fed will produce much more wool and 
mutton than when kept exclusively on either 
grain or dry feed, even if a large proportion 
be grain, Sheep or cattle fed a little hay on 
their pastures, in racks where they can go to 
it at their will, will eat some every day, and 
will fatten doubly as fust as when it is with- 
held. I care not how good the grass, I would 
rather bave short pasture with some good hay 
than what is called good big feed with none, 
for fatting stock and keeping it healthy. 

But this is only one branch of business to in- 
duce you to remain. Ours is the great busi- 
ness hive. Factories and machine shops will 
spring up all over our vast, ragged region.— 
Our mines, our coal fields, lie comparatively un- 
disturbed, and our rivers run unvexed to the 
sea. It will require labor and enterprise to 
bring out our resources, aud the glorious har- 
dy old North holds out its arms to its sons and 
says, come and reap; there is more than enough 
for you all, yea, thrice your numbers; here you 
have grown to manhood. ‘he iron horse 
neighs at your door, the lightning brings you 
intelligence from far distant parts with the 
quickness of thought, and perhaps you may be 
reading this plea by light disgorged from the 
bowels of the earth. Science and religion, le- 
gitimate parents of charity, have smiled upon 
you, and invite yeu to remain. The door to 
enterprise is open and invites to a seat in the 
temple of fame. Will you resist all these in- 
vitations to remain, and go you know not 
were, and reap you know not what? Look 
before you leap. Oxup May, 

Wyandot Co., Feb., 1866. 





Ao innkeeper observed a postillion with only 
one sptr, and inquired the reason, “Why, 
what woald be use of another?” said the postil- 
lion, “if one side of the horse gues the other 
can’t stand still,” 





It is strange that men will talk of miracles, 
revelation, inspiration, and the like, as things 
past, while love remains. 
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THE HUMAN EYE. 


The language of the eye is very hard to 
counterfeit. You can read the eyes of your 
companion, while you talk, whether your argu- 
ment hits him, though his tongue will not con- 
fess it. There is a look by which a man shows 
he is going to say a good thing, and a look 
look when he has said it. Vain and forgotten 
are all the offices of hospitality, if there be no 
holiday in the eye. How many furtive invita- 
tions are avowed by the eye, though dissembled 
by the lips. A man comes away from a com- 
pany; he has heard no important remark, but 
if in sympathy with the society, he is cogniz- 
ant of such a stream of life as has been flow- 
ing to him through the eye. There are eyes 
that give no more admission into them thao 
blue berries; others are liquid and deep wells 
that men might fall into; and others are op- 
pressive and devouring, and take too much 
notice. There are asking and asserting eyes, 
yes fall of faith—some of good and some of 
sinister omen. 





THE WORKING WORLD, 


Work of the muscles or. of the brain, is one 
of the conditions of human happiness. With- 
cut it there can be no wholesome enjoyment. 
The idle man either seeks 9, substitute for the 
healthy excitement of labor in vicious indul- 
gence, or degenerates into a being only a few 
degrees above the lower animals, His sonl 
and mind in the ono case, become degraded 
and debased by false uses; in the other they 
rast within him, and he is left to the govern- 
ment of the mere instincts which he possesses 
in common with the brate. 

The truest life—that most accordant with 
our nature—is one in which physical and men- 
tal labor are judiciously mingled alternately 
with such creation as tends to refresh aud ren- 
ovate both. Neither constant bodily toil nor 
incessant study is advisable. When the mus- 
cles are tired give them a recess and do a little 
head work. When both head and hands are 
weary, try amusement—light reading of a 
wholesome kind, a romp with your ehildren, if 
you have any, a social evening with your neigh- 
bor—anything in fact, that may properly be 
termed innocent relaxation. This is rational 
life. It is a sort of life that may be warranted 
to wear well, and it will not be clouded with 
fits of the blues. He who lives it will be 
younger in feeling at three score than the fast 



































map, whose career has been a gallop after ex - 
citement, at thirty-five. 

If you belong’ to the working world, and eat 
your bread in the sweat of your brow, do not 
fancy, therefore, that you have no opportunity 
to enrich your mind. Labor, thank heaven, is 
not so ill paid in this country that the toiler 
cannot afford to throw down his tools now and 
then and cultivate his intellect. Two thirds at 
least of our distinguished men have been farm 
laborers and handicraft men. Very few of them 
were “college bred.”. Our common schools im- 
part all the instruction necessary to enable their 
pupils, in after life, to educate themselves thro- 
oughly in the higher branches of knowledge. 
With the foundation thus laid, what is there 
that a persevering and ambitious American 
carnot teach himself? Nothing, we believe 
that the human mind is capable of mastering. 
Let it never be forgotten that our greatest 
statesmen, discoverers, inventors, scholars and 
artists, have sprang from the ranks of labor. 





THE LOOK OF THE EYE. 


A circus came to our town, and everybody 
knows how the grand tent, and horses, and music, 
set all the boysagog. Ten cents and quarters 
were in great demand; and many a choice bit 
of money have the circus people carried away, 
which was meant for better purposes. 

A little boy was seen looking around the cir- 
cus with a great deal of curiosity. “Holloa! 
Johnny,” said a mau who knew him; “going to 
the circus?” 


“No, sir,” answered Johnny; “father does not 
like them.” 

“Oh, well” I'll give you money to go,” said the 
man. 

“Father does not approve of them,” answered 
Johnny. ,’ 

“Well, go for once, and I will pay for you.’ 

“No, sir; my father would give me the mon- 
ey if he thought it best for me to go; be- 
sides I have twice enough to go, io my box.” 

“I'd go, Johnny, for once; it’s wonderful the 
way the horses do, and your father need not 
know it,” said the man. 

“J cannot,” said the boy, 

“Why?” 

“Because,” said Johny, “after I had been I 
could not look my father right in the eye; but 
T can now.” 

Will you be able to look your Heavenly Fa- 
ther in the eye, my little reader? —Little Sower 
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ADVICE TO NEW BEGINNERS. 


In the first place, spare no pains to establish 
a character for honesty, punctuality, industry 
and economy. If a man’s credit is good, and 
he is in want of the loan of a few dollars to car- 
ry on his business to a better advantage, he can 
readily get it, but if otherwise, the lender will 
keep his money, and the borrower may do as 
he can. Never make a positive promise to pay 
money or do anything else on a certain day 
without some proviso. Use all endeavors to 
meet every engagement punctually at the time. 
Avoid as much as possible all jarring and dif- 
ferences with others; if they do arise, compro- 
mise the matter, even at some sacrifice, if it can 
be done; if not, leave it to a reference, and 
there let it end. Be particularly careful to 
guard against being concerned in law suits; in 
most cases it is better to give up the claim than 
to go to law about it. It is easy to get into 
law, but oftentimes very hard and expensive to 


get out of it. 
If your capital is small, begin business on a 


" moderate scale, and as your gains and experi- 
ence increase, your business may also be in- 
creased. Let speculating very much alone. and 
be contented with the slower bat more certain 
profits of regular business. Avoid entirely all 
visionary speculative schemes, that like the mo- 
rus multicaulis, hold out a prospect of rapid 
accumulations, and making an independent fcr- 
tune in a short time. But see the result; alla 
piece of deception, attended with the loss of 
much money and trouble. 

If the business is farming, have your work so 
arranged as to change from one thing to anoth- 
er as little as possible in the same day; do one 
thing at a time, and finish that before beginning 
another; and always remember that if a thing 
is worth doing at all it is worth doing well.— 
Let there be no hurrying and driving of bired 
help, to get as much work as possible out of 
them in a day, nor pinch them down to work 
for less than common wages; there is nothing 
gained by it but the name of a close-fisted, hard 
master, and perhaps a little addition of ill-will. 

Stay at home and see to the work yourselves, 
that it is done properly and in the right time. 
Deal fairly, and pay in cash or short credits; 
settle with all those you deal with at least once 
in every year. Keep fair accounts of debt and 
credit, so that you may know at any time how 
your affairs are going on. 

If you borrow anything of your neighbor, be 


careful that it be not injured, and return it as 
soon as you are done with it, and make the 
same terms with them when they borrow. 

Be accommodating, for it costs but little, re- 
membering that you may yourselves be placed 
in difficulty. ' 

Have a place to put all your tools and imple- 
ments, in the dry, when not in use, and then you 
will know where they are, when wanted to use 
again. How often do we see plows, harrows, 
&c., left in the corver of the fence where they 
were last used. 

A man will never make a poor farm rich with 
but little money, unless these small matters are 
attended to. 

If there should be any new-fangled project 
got up, and there is hardly a year passes with- 
out, for the purpose of improving land, or 
making money faster and easier; if you are dis- 
posed to try them all, do it ona small scale, 
and then if it should prove blank as they most 
commonly do, there will not be much loss; but 
if it succeeds, try it again, as one experiment in 
farming operations does not establish a fact. 

I approve of farmers trying experiments on a 
small scale, that look likely to be beneficial in 
raising crops or improving land. There have 
been valuable discoveries made thereby, and 
perhaps as many others the result of accident. 

Such has been the experience of one who 
spent a long life devoted principally to the cul- 
tare and improvement of the land; and whose 
observations of the practices of others, has con- 
firmed his belief, that no man will ever make a 
good farmer in any other way save by his own 
experimental knowledge.— Cor. Germantown 
Telegrayh. 





Tue Rowan Purpte.—The Roman purple 
worn by the sesators, was made from the wools 
of Italy, which, according to Pliny, were worth 
four dollars per pound of twelve ounces, and 

| which, of the same weight, were worth one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars, when colored with the 
Tyrian dye. It is not strange, then, that Hor- 
ace should boast of a gift to his mistress of 
fleeces twice dyed with the Tyrian murex. The 
world has regretted, for many centuries, the loss 
of this imperial dye; but within the last ten 
years, er not later than 1856, chemistry has pro- 
duced from analine, a product of worthles coals 
tar,a purple tint, resisting light, alkalis, and 
acids, and rivalling, upon the light worsted 
zephyrs of our simple maidens, the hue of the 





patrician mantle.—Hayes’ Address, 


.re ce & 
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THE CAT BIRD. 


The Cat Bird is found in certain seasons all 
over North America, from Florida to Canada, 
a).d from the Atlantic coast to the Territories 
of Utah and Washington. He makes his first 
appearance in spring about the time the pear- 
trees are in blossom, which, near Boston, va- 
ries from the 5th to the 15th of May. He 
jeaves us in the early autumn, towards the lat- 
ter part of September. From the first coming 
almost to his departure, he makes the air about 
us vocal with his quaint and charming melodies. 
These are made all the more attractive to us by 
being so amusingly interspersed with notes mim 
icked from the songs of other birds. Whether 
natural or copied, the song of the Cat bird is 
always very varied, attractive and beautiful — 
The Cat bird is never long in ascertaining where 
he is a welcome visitor, and there at once makes 
himself perfectly at home. You may see him 
at all times, for he is ever in motion. As soon 
as he satisfies himself that you are his friend, 
he will approach you with a familiarity that is 
quite irresistible. He seems to wish to attract 
your attention by his great variety of positions, 
attitades and musical efforts. No musical 
young lady wasever more ambitious of enter- 
taining an audience, however small and select, 
than our slate-colored songster. He will come 
down, in the excitement of his musical ardor, 
to the lowest bough, within a few feet of your 
head, and devote himself to your entertaiument 
80 long as you honor him with your attention. 
The power of mimicry of the Cat bird, though 
limited, is often very striking and entertaining. 
He is very far from being the equal of the 
Mocking bird. The more difficult notes he can- 
not successfully copy, and ludicrously fails when 
he tries. But the whistle of the common quail, 
the clucking of a hen calling her brood, the 
cries of young chickens for their mother’s aid, 
the notes of the pewee and the refrain of the 
towhee, he will repeat with perfect exactness, 
80 as ever to deceive the birds themselves.— 
We were once crossing a swampy thicket, when 
the sound of “Bob-white!” so like the ery of a 
quail caused a useless search for that bird, which 
ended in our espying its author in a Cat bird 
snugly hid away, and apparently hugely enjoy- 
ing the cheat. At another time we have known 
the Cat bird call off a brood of young chickens, 
greatly to the annoyance of the old hen, To 
its own family the Cat bird is devoted and con- 
stant in its care and attentions. Toeach other 





they are affectionate, kind and sympathizing in 
their troubles; and the male bird, with 4 brood 
of its own has been known to bring up another 
brood, not its own, that had been taken from 
their mother’s nest and placed near that of its 
kind friend.—Our Young Folks. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivatee 
LILLIAN. 


Lillian is mild and fair, 

And her spirit 
All of heaven’s purer air 

Doth inherit. 
None but one unsoiled could be 
Mated with her purity; 
Blushes my own heart to claim 
Right to breathe her guileless name. 


Now the spring has come again, 
Bending over 

With warm breath the winter’s pain, 
And to cover 

Tenderly the places where 

His. cold breath left blight and eare, 

Lillian out upon the bill 

Walketh in the twilight still. 


In the grass the primrose sweet 
And dew laden, 
Peers up tenderly to greet 
This shy maiden; 
AndI, O! I stand afar, 
Gazing on this blushing star, 
Wondering if she will deign 
E’er to name me with her train. 


For a company most fair— 
Nothing lower 
Than whom dwell in purest air 
Or high tower— 
Will this maiden claim as mates, 
Or admit within the gates 
Where her heart dwells in just pride, 
Just, becanse so purified. , 


Since to wander so afar 

From this maiden, 
Let her be my guiding star, 

My heart laden 
With a hope unformed, but blest, 
That some moment she may rest 
From her higher flight, and wait 
For me at the charmed gate. 


If so, underneath the stars, 
Ere immortal, 
She glides far beyond the bars 
Of life’s portal, 
If so possible my dream 
Palpable to all might seem, 
Then, like some imperial pearl, 
Would I guard this queenly girl. 


¢. w. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
HANDLING CORN IN ILLINOIS. 


As soon as the kernels are hardened, a 
breadth of 4 to 16 rows is cut and shocked in 
several places through the entire length and 
breadth of the field. This 1s done to make 
roads for the passage of teams, and to prevent 
breaking down the standing corn. It is twice 
the work to husk a row trampled down by a 
team that it is to kusk one standing. Not 
more than one-twentieth of the corn is cut and 
shocked. As soon as the cob in the ear is 
dry, say by the 15th or 20th of October, husk- 
ing commences. A tight wagon-box, holding 
from 40 to 50 bushels, is placed on the wagon, 
and a wide seat-board with a cleat nailed on 
the under side six inches from one end, is plac- 
ed with the cleated end on the top of the hind 
end board, with the cleat outside of the end- 
board, to prevent the board from slipping for- 
ward. The other end rests on the bottom of 
the box, assuming a slanting position. This 
very much facilitates unloading; for the scoop 
is shoved down along the slanting board and 
readily filled, and soon a space of the bottom 
of the box is laid bare. This board saves the 
hindrance and necessity of digging down to 
the bottom of the load to get a.chance to use 
the scoop to advantage. 

There is seldom but one man to a team in 
husking. The team is driven along close to 
the unhusked, standing corp, and after one or 
two days will keek the work, start and stop at 
the word, scarcely hindering one minute in the 
whole day. Two rows are usually husked ata 
time, and one acre reckoned a day's work for 
aman to husk and crib. But the husking is 
usuallyjdone in a slovenly manner; many husks 
and much silk are frequently left adhering to 
the ear. The plea for this is that it does not 
“hinder in shelling, and the machine cleans ey- 
ery thing from the corn.” 

FOR THE CRIBS, 

Rails are preferred, 11 feet long. Three or 
four are laid for sleepers, and the floor also of 
rails, is laid upon them; then a pen of rails is 
built up, twenty rails high (from 9 to 10 feet 
high.) Then another pen is made, so joined to 
the first that one side of the first answers also 
for one side of the second; and so on until a 
sufficient number are built to hold the crop. 

The corn is thrown into them as it is husked, 
and piled up as long as it will lie on, then 
rounded off at the top. No covering is put 





over the corn, and it will remain seven or eight 
months without receiving much injury. But if 
it lie one or two years, the top for some dis. 
tance downwards. will be unfit for market ex- 
cept for distillery. Covering for the crib is 
more common now than two years ago; and 
farmers are fast beginning to eee its necessity, 

Corn, the past season here was scarcely gn 
average crop. ‘The-stalks were large, but ma- 
ny ears were entirely smut, and many good 
stalks without ears, There was a succession of 
hard showers, and bright, hot sunshine through 
out the silking season. May it not be that the 
pollen was converted into a gluey state, unfa 
vorable to fecundation? 

THE CHINCH BUG. 

Corn standing by the side of spring wheat 
or oats, was very much injured by the chinch 
bug for a distance of ten or fifteen rods into 
the field and as far along as these crops extend- 
ed; somehow they geemed to originate where 
spring wheat was sown, Between the 20th and 
25th of June they might be found two or three 
inches below the top of the ground, in nests, 
like ants, so small at first as scarcely to be dis- 
cernible, of a bright red color and resembling 
a very small, red spider. As they come to 
the surface. they gradually assume a dark 
brown color, and are shaped somewhat like a 
cucumber seed, and about three-eighths as long. 
They soon appeared in myriads, and witb in- 
struments like those of a musketo, they perfo- 
rate the cuticle or bark, and extract the vital 
fluids of the plant, and destroy its seed-beariog 
properties. After grain is ripened they cannot 
injure it. For that reason winter wheat sown 
in good season is geveyally too early for them; 
they seldom injare it here, 

As soon as they are through with spring 
wheat, barley and oats, they crawl in swarming 
myriads to the adjacent corn, and fix them- 
selves all over the stalks from the ground up- 
wards, quite above the ears. They cover the 
leaves, ears and, all just as thick as they can 
be placed. They hegin on corn about the 
time it begins to silk. 

Their numbers are so prodigious, and spread 
to such an extent as to excite profound aston- 
ishmept. The corn is all black with them.— 
Not so much as five bushels of “nubbins” will 
grow where 40 or 50 bushels would have 


grown but for them. But a few will remain 
until the earlier frosts come, when they disap- 
pear. They are a very tender, soft, slimy, dis- 
gusting looking insect. 
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SHELLING CORN, 

Is usually done by portable machines propelled 
by horses, They are of various capacities, 
ranging from those which shell 1000 bushels 
to 4000 per day. The latter require 8 good 
horses to propel them. Indeed, 8 horses are 
used on all the larger grades, or those which 
shell over. 1000 bushels per day. It requires 
from seven to twelve hands to attend them, 
according to their capacity for work. The 
corn comes from. the machine cleaned, fit for 
market. One cent per bushel is charged for 
shelling, the sheller finding four horses, two 
bands and the machine, and being boarded. 

SEASON AND CROPS. 

A narrow breadth of winter wheat was sown, 
but looks quite well. Brant and other migra- 
tory fowls are flying northward;- blackbirds 
have come; frest nearly out of the ground, and 
frogs commenced their annual serenade on the 
eve of February 28th. The mercury has fallen 
very low twice this winter, once in December 
to 16 deg. below zero, and February 15th to 
20 deg. below zero. Peach buds are killed, 


and all grapes in this vicinity not covered are 
probably fatally injured. Corn is bringing on- 


ly from 20 to 25 cents. Osage orange hedges 
flourish well here, making a good fence in from 
three to five years. Times are very dall. 


Atonzo Beser. 
Illinois, March, 1866. 


RAISING DAIRY STOCK. 





Ataclub meeting of the Trenton, -N. J., 
Agricultural Society,, the subject for discussion 
was: What is the best method for dairymen 
to supply their stock—either by purchase or 
raising? 

W. H. Comstock by all means prefers rais- 
ing calves. Let every farmer raise as many 
calves as will keep his fold full. Cattle are 
high and scarce, and the cattle plagne in Eng- 
land will call for a demand for cattle in this 
country. He thinks cows will be high this 
spring, but not as high as many anticipate; and 
he gave his reasons. First, it is probable that 
some compromise may be affected by which 
cows may come from Canada. Second, that 
drovers are scouring the country and the sup. 
ply toward the grass season will be equal to 
the demand, and that there will be more gales 
at auction this spring than usual. 

Hon. D Walker fully concurs with the gen- 
tleman in his remarks with regard to raising 
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stock, bat begs leave to differ very maferially 
in othef matters spoken of. He thinks what 
will effect the price of stock is the scarcity; it 
is not in the country. For the last four years 
a war has been upon ug; throughout the Uni- 
ted States the raising of stock is crippled. The 
farmer has by other inducements neglected rais- 
ing the accustomed number, leaving a scarcity 
in the land. 

Dr. Gaiteau thinks it bad policy not to raise 
a sufficiency to supply the yard. More care 
should be exercised in breeding from the best 
milkers, and the sire should be an animal pro- 
duced from extra dams, on account of milking 
proclivities. Dairymen at this time of the Eng- 
lish cattle disease should grow enough and to 
spare. By pursuing this course of procedure, 
in a few years a supply would be accessible, 

Mr. Wm. Powell occasionally buys a cow, 
but thinks his practice for years of raising 
calves the correct policy. He thinks the bull 
should be selected with great care from a line 
of good milkers, and not related to the cows. 

W. W. Wheeler thinks it best to raise stock, 
bat doubts whether it is more profitable. We 
are @ fast people, and this waiting to propa- 
gate milkers is rather tardy business, Can bay 
his cows, and by care and attention realize 
more money than by growing them. General- 
ly fats and sells his barrelers in the fall for a 
sum sufficient to keep his dairy full by buying 
in the spriog. If a cow does not pay for her- 
self in one year—falls short of his standard— 
he disposes of her. 

C. K. Ames always raises his supply. Se- 
lects from a line of m.lkers both in sire and 
dam. Thinks by this course he gets a health- 
ier dairy. Thinks crossing with the native 
breeds an improvement. 

Col. Blue—Is not only a large farmer, but a 
broker in cows—constantly buying and selling. 
Of course with him this raising small ry is 
too slow for his locomotion. Notwithstand- 
ing, he advocates the raising system for those 
whose patience holds good. Thinks he can pay 
seventy dollars easier now for a cow than he 
could thirty, four years ago. 

H. S. Stanton—Is no stock raiser. He, too 
is an extensive broker, not only in cows but 
horses. Thinks if a man can buy, and the cow 
will pay for herself the first year, then that. is 


the cheapest way to supply the herd. 

Many other members spoke in favor of rais- 
ing calves, and the majority of the members 
think this the better course.—Utica Herald. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


ee, 
ABQUT TROUBLESOME INSECTS. 


Spofford says in his works on Astronomy,— 
“By a great deal of close obsarvation, a few 
things may be known almost for certain.” Now 
is it not for the want of close observation that 
a great share of the trouble that is in the world 
comes upon mankind? but we are all liable to 
make mistakes, we are but mortal at best; but 
I think there are some made that ought not to 
be, for instance: In tbe spring of 1862, a man 
said to me, we are goiug to have thousands of 
locusts this season; I said to him, why so, what 
do you know about locusts now, or any one 
else? Ob, he had been digging holes and set- 
ting out trees and the ground was full of them. 
T told him I guessed be was mistaken; he 
guessed he knew locusts. Well, perhaps he 
did, but he did not know them from May bugs. 
A few days after I came across a man plowing; 
he said to me,—We are going to be eat up 
with grasshoppers this season. I asked him as 
I did the other man; he said the ground was 
fall of bugs which were going to lay eggs that 
would make grasshoppers. I had to laugh. I 
told him I thought they would be as likely to 
hatch out sheep as grasshoppers. I told him 
they were May bugs, and would lay their eggs 
and hatch out white grubs, and we would be 
troubled with them two or three years, when 
they would come out May bugs again. But he 
did not appear to believe it. 

The cut worms, when they are done eating, 
wind up or shuck over as smooth as glass, ta- 
periog off lightish snuff coior, from half to 
three fourths of an inch long. From the time 
they wind up until they hatch out, I don’t know 
exactly, as they are in the ground from the 
time they are done eating until they hatch ont, 
but I should think not far from two weeks» 
when they come out a brown or lead colored 
miller, the same we often have in the evening 
about our candles in warm weather. The ar- 
my worm wind up the same, hatch out the 
same, except a trifle lighter in color, few would 
notice the difference. This is no guess work, 
for [have caught them, put them into stone 
crocks, covered the top with a pane of glass 
fed and kept them until they came out a per- 
fect miller. Of all the insects, grubs or worms 
that ever come on my premises, deliver me from 
the army worm. 

The best way to keep a piece of land clear of 
for| weeds, that I know of, is to let as few go 


‘it was, I would try to take care of it. 





to seed as possible. The best way to destroy 
insects, so far as it can be done, is to destroy 
them before they lay their eggs. Last summer 
my wife turned some maple molasses out of a 
three gallon crock, leaving the settlings in the 
bottom, set it out doors, a few rods from the 
house, filled about half full of water in order to 
have it ready for cleaning; going past it next 
day, I discovered the top of the water covered 
with millers, flies, hornets, and many other kinds 
of insects. I told her she might let it be where 
I tuok 
them off every morning, and kept setting it un- 
til no more came. I intend another summer, 
to commence with them in season, and follow 
them up as long as I can catch any. 


Jostan Brockeryv. 
Portage Oo., Feb, 1866. 





SPRING MANAGEMENT OF BEES 
At this season of the year and until the mid- 

dle of next May, every man that has a hive 
of Bees, or fifty hives, should examine ev- 
ery hive, and especially the last year swarms, 
to see that they have honey enough to live on, 
from now till the first of May, and if the weath- 
er is not favorable, even later, as there are more 
swarms lost from now till then for want of feed 
and care, thun through all the rest of the year, 
and as they are now begining to brood very 
fast, they consume more honey, and if they 
have not asupply, they are lost. All dead bees 
should be removed from the hive, and hives 
well ventilated; dampness is very injurious and 
all unnecessary drone comb should be removed 
from the hive, as that is one great reason why 
so many hives make no surplus honey for their 
owners, 

The Langstroth hive generally gives satisfac- 
tion to men who take any care of their bees, 
while men that are careless and pay no atten- 
tion to their bees, the Langstroth hive is not 
much better than any other, except in , taking 
your surplus honey, which is something of an 
object. There are some who do not know any 
thing about bees nor their culture, object to 
any patent hive or any mode of improvement 
whatever, and even go so far as to say that ar- 
tificial swarming cannot be done, This idea, | 
however, is played out with the most intelligent 
part of the community, because it has been 
demonstrated for the last four years practically. 

Again in regard to burying bees in the fall 
and not taking them out till they can gather 
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honey in the spring, it is wrong. If there 
should be weather suitable to let bees out to 
empty themselves once or twice during this pe- 
riod, you will have healthier bees when spring 
comes. Bees shut up and buried that length 
of time, will be sure to have dysentery or scour- 
ing, from which effects the bees will not be i a 
healthy state, perhaps through most of the 
season, 

And now in regard to the kind,of bees. A 
great many people are enquiring-by letter and 
otherwise of me what I think of the Italian 
bees. I will answerall such in this article by 
saying that the Italian is worth far more, even 
the half bloods are far superiorto our common 
bees, healthier, stron work more vigorous, 
later and earlier,and gather more honey.—Cor. 
Wooster Republican. 





Por the Ohio Farmer and Cultivetor. 
CUT WORMS---ARMY WORMS. 


In the article on Troublesome Insects, in the 
last Farmer, a slight mistake occurs. The 
caterpillar does not “wind up” or chuck over.” 
It simply casts it skin. ‘There are a great ma- 
by specices of these destructive insects. Some 
of them very plain while others are remarkably 
beaatifal in the moth state. All have the 
wings lying flat on the back or like the roof of 
a house. The caterpillars of all are injurious 
to vegetation, although many feed on weeds. 
The caterplllars of the army worm are usually 
found in swampy land feeding on the leaves of 
the coarse wild grasses. Their appearance 
among our cultivated crops is owing to a great 
increase in numbers and a consequent scarcity 
of their natural food, and a probable: decrease 
in the number of birds and insects that feed up- 
on them. Nearly all the larger insect-eating 
birds destroy the naked caterpillars of this 
family, especially the thrashes, blackbirds and 
crows, J. K, 

Cleveland, March, 1866. 





Tae Beer Surer—A correspondent of the 
N. Y. Farmers’ Club, sums up his views of the 
sheep question by saying: “For gentlemen far- 
mers aod for small ones that do not wish to 
winter more than twenty head, nothing can be 
better than long, flne, luster wooled sheep, but 
the merino and its grades are for the masses.” 

To which Solon Robinson adds: We should 
make only a sligbt alteration in the above by 
recommending for the mass of farmers the 





“grades” oply. That is the class that prose 
most. profitable. where wool.,and muttdn are 
both objects of profit. More thao half a mil- 
lion of grade merino sheep are sold annually to 
the butchere of New York, and ave preferred to 
the pure-blood of any breed, unless we except 
the South Down, which are similar in charac- 
ter to the merino grades. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
ANT HILLS. 


We frequently have complaints of ant hills, 
their inhabitants, and questions asked as to 
their destruction. I look upon the ant with 
more fayor than most farmers, as it is well 
known that, their food is mostly animal. I 
think that they destroy more insects than all 
the carrion crows that some of our friends are 
enamored with. I do not like the crows, they 
destroy thejgmall birds. I think that in an or- 
chard they are very beneficiol in the distruc- 
tion of the latva of grabs and worms that in- 
fest the trees; but if their destruction is wished 
it is very easily done, as I can vouch for by ex- 
perieace particularly if the soil is clay. As 
soon as the frost leaves the ground in the spring, 
while the ground is soft, take some square end 
stick, a green sapling is perhaps the best, hew 
out the upper end so that it will answer for a 
handle, then pound the hills thoroughly down 
even or below the surface, and that will fill all 
their air chambers and smother the inmates. 
If the businegs is thoroughly done their destruc- 
tion is sure. Jesse Hagrinaron. 

Medina Co., March, 1866. 





Larorst Ox 1x tHE Worup.—We have of- 
ten had to use the superlative title which is the 
head of this paragraph. Nearly every year, 
about this time, there is a beating of cleavers 
and marrow bones, and much shouting in the 
neighborhood of Centre Market, over the fact 
that William Lalor has again got the largest 
ox in the world! Thus the ox Union was sur- 
passed by the Constitation, who was himself a 
trifle out-weighed by General Grant. The 
General, though mightiest of bullocks, in the 
wartime, must now give place to Rz-Unioy, 
who weighed 3,732 lbs. and was the largest 
that has ever been fed in the world. This ox, 
fitted to shake the spheres with mighty tread, 
and lard the lean earth as he walked along, 
was bred and fed by William Tripp, of Dutch- 
ess county, N. Y.— Wilkes’ Spirit. 
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Gilitor's. Table, 








OHIO STATE FAIR FOR 1866. 


The Ohio State Board of Agriculture held 
&. meeting at Columbus on Tuesday of last 
week and after hearing propositions from Oleve- 
land, Toledo, Zanesville and Dayton, determin- 
ed to hold the next State Fair at Dayton, and 
changed the time so as to commence on the 25th 
of Septemben and continue four days. In re- 
vising the premium list several new premiums 
were added in the classes of sheep and wool, 

and in other departments, the whele amounting 
to over $10,000. 

Very eligible propositions were made by: del- 
egates from all the cities above namied, and Day- 
ton was finally determined upon in accordance 
with a previous understanding that the fair 
should be held at that place, if the citizens 
should come fully np to the requireménts of 
the Board, which we understand they did, 
We have.always had tnccessful fairs at Dayton, 
and anticipate one there this season which shall 
exceed any thing of the sort held in the State. 





WOOL CONFERENCE REPORT. 


We haveréceived from Joun L. Hayes, Esq., 
Secretary of the late Convention of Delegates 
from the Wool Manufacturers’ and Wool Grow- 
ers’ Associations, at Syracuse, a copy of the 
Transactions of that meeting, embracing a ver- 
batim report of the speeches and discussions of 
the Convention, both upon the commercial and 
practical affairs of wool Also the Joint Re- 
port of the Executive Committees which subse- 
quently met in New. York, addressed to the U. 
S. Revenue Commission, and several other mat- 
ters particularly interesting to wool growers at 
this time: the whole comprised in a volume of 
some 140 pages, neatly printed on heavy white 
paper. As a member of the Syracuse Conven- 
tion, we can bear testimony to the fidelity and 
accuracy of this report which was taken down 
in short hand at the time, and got out under 
the vigilant eye and untiring hand of Mr. Hayes. 
We have been asked a hundred times since the 
meeting, at Syracuse, What did you do? “We 
say now to all believers and doubters, this. Re- 
port will tell you what we did and what our 
faithful representatives on the Committee have 
since done, the full matter of which is much too 





voluminous to be cut up into articles for our 
pape. We have accordingly arranged with 
the publisher for as many copies as shall be 
needed, and will fill orders at fifty cents per 
copy, by mail or at our office. Send in your 
orders with the money at once, and as soon as 
we have an idea how many copies will be called 
for, we shall order them directly and send to the 
persons so ordering. Kvery wool grower and 
woo] dealer in the country should have a copy of 
this Report. “Direct all orders to S. D, Hargis, 
Sec, O, W. G. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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/ FIELD NOTEs. 





Winter WarareHaving occasion fo run 
across the country for @ considerable distance 
last week, we saw a sorry chance for the win- 
ter wheat, from extetnal appearances, but we 
are told that inumany places the. roots are still 
alive in the ground, and where this is the case, 
a few weeks of warm weather will start new 
blades from the crown of the plant. 

Fars Stock having had an abundance of — 
feed, is looking quite well; even the sheep on 
the bare pastures, exposed as they have been 
to winter storma, lgok quite up to an average 
of good condition. »Dairy cbws are the sensa- 
tion, and dealers are picking up everything of 
this sort for the dairyman of the Reserve. So 
great is the confidence of our cheesemakers of 
a good foreign market in consequence of the 
cattle plague in England, that we learn they 
are contracting for milk at the factories at sev- 
enteen cents a gallon. This is an awfal price 
now that gold has touched as low as thirty 
cents. : 

Tue Marie Sugar Season opened and shut 
again very suddenly about the first of March, 
and now it is pretty certain the run will be 
light, though a great many camps are in wait- 
ing for operation. 

. Fruit Prosrgrcts.—The peach buds are said 
to be killed all through the west, and even in 
the north half of New Jersey. Tender cherries 
are also greatly injured. Other tree fruits and 
all small fraits may be counted upon as safe at 
this time. 





Tue Weatuer.—March has established a re- 
putation for rough weather this year. Such 
blowing and snowing and freezing and raining 
and general disagreeableness, are rarely ex- 
peric “ed even in the worst moods of the sea- 
800, 
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